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A “3-in-1” Phosphate Formula 


IN YIELDS... 


IN RESULTS... 


IN SOLUBILITY... 





TO DEVELOP 
MAXIMUM COLOR 
AND FLAVOR IN 
rma” [| 4 MINIMUM TIME... 
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Cure with flash-fused 
PRAGUE POWDER. 


(Made or for use under U.S. Pat. Nos. 
2054623, 2054624. 2054625, 2054626) 








CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
etter 








Sew 


What youre looking for... 


The FOS formula applies Griffith’s research and 
development of foreign findings in the use of pyro- 
phosphates for best moisture retention. It com- 
bines acid and alkaline phosphates—to keep the 


pH within a safe range. 


16 pounds of FOS, in 50 gallons of pickle, pro- 
duces higher yields in boiled and canned hams— 


a dryer cutting surface in smoked hams. 


Thoroughly soluble at cellar temperatures, FOS 
doesn’t crystallize out at higher or lower tempera- 


tures. No heating necessary. 


Check into all the advantages of using FOS, now! 


THE - 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. e NEWARK 12, 37 Empire St. 
LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Ave. 








THE MOST COMPLETE LINE # 


BUFFALO-STRIDH 
CASING 
PROCESSING MACHINERY 
will give you 
BETTER YIELD—better casings. 
Will save maintenance 


and labor. 






































Write for catalog 
and information 


Buffalo offers you the 
greatest selection of sausage 
machinery. That’s why 
Buffalo’s representatives can 
...and do...tecommend the 
best type and size of machine 
for your specific need. 






STANDARD AND VACUUM MIXERS 


The shape and arrangement of paddles in a Buffalo mixer 
assures that the meat, cure and spice will mix uniformly. 
A better sausage results. The Buffalo vacuum mixer elimi- 
nates air, puts 20% more meat in every casing, increases 
yield and gives better curing qualities. 


@ “‘Leak-Proof"’ 
Stuffers 


@ “Cool Cutting" Grinders 
ie Se (Si St Le Be ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


@ “Direct Cutting" Converters I 
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Highest Reputation 
4 Most Complete Line 
§ Best Service 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3,N.Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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NEOTREAD WHEELS 


MOISTURE 


The unique construction of the St. John 
NEOTREAD Wheel has withstood the test of years 
of operation under the severe operating conditions 
normal to packinghouses. The NEOTREAD Wheel 
consists of Du Pont Neoprene cushion tread and a 
hard compound core molded to form a solid 
unit. With more than 80,000 NEOTREAD Wheels 
operating through salt, brine, fat, acids, moisture 
and at temperatures ranging from 80° below zero 
to 180° above, not one single case of tread separa- 
tion has occurred due to corrosive action or 
operating conditions. 


CHOICE OF TWO SEALED BEARINGS 
Now, for the first time, NEOTREAD Wheels are 


available with automotive type tapered roller 
bearings providing smooth anti-friction opera- 
tion under both radial and thrust loads. For less 
demanding applications, conventional roller bear- 
ings can be supplied. All bearing assemblies are 
completely sealed against dirt and moisture by 
die cast threaded-on hub caps and Neoprene seals. 


NEOTREAD 
THE BIG WHEEL IN THE INDUSTRY 
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FIRST TO CARRY A 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 
ASSURES NO-COST MAINTENANCE 


SEVEN YEARS’ experience with NEOTREAD Hand 
Truck Wheels operating under all packing plant 
conditions have proved conclusively that they 
cost less over a five-year period than any other 
type of wheel because no repairs, replacements or 
re-tiring are required. Therefore, we find it possi- 
ble to reinforce our claims for extraordinary 
NEOTREAD Wheel service with a substantial 5 
year guarantee against failure due to operating 
conditions, faulty workmanship or material. 


For superior performing hand truck wheels with 
improved over-all economy, specify VNEOTREAD 
wheels for every truck in every department in 
your plant. 


Get the complete story. 
Write St. John & Co. today for NEOTREAD Bulletin. 


ST. JOHN & CO. 


5800 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 36, lil. 
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Bitter Medicine 


Once in a while it is the job of a responsible 
publication to place a dose of bitter medicine 
before its readers. Such an offering will be found 
on page 12 of this week’s PROVISIONER. 

In that article we present some of the views 
of government leaders, Congressmen, humane 
society officials and the president of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute on the way in which the 
situation with respect to “humane slaughter” 
legislation is developing. 

We are not trying to scare anyone; at the 
same time we can offer no comfort to any packer 
who wants to hug the delusion that the status 
quo can be maintained indefinitely. 

While we feel that some of the views reported 
in the article are in error, we cannot deny that 
they exist, that they are compelling in the eyes 
of many sincere people and that they may be 
compelling in their effect on Congress. 

We believe that the passage of some kind of 
‘humane slaughter” law is not too far off. We 
hope that the views of reasonable men will pre- 
vail and that the law will not invoke compul- 
sion to adopt costly methods of questionable 
merit. We believe that the whole livestock and 
meat industry, the government agencies involved 
and the responsible humane interests deserve 
a chance to intensify their already considerable 
research in this field and to come up with an- 
swers which will satisfy both practical and 
humanitarian objectives. 

We believe, however, that in order to get 
that saving opportunity, the whole meat indus- 
try—individual packers and groups—must dem- 


onstrate convincingly not only the willingness - 


but also the determination to solve the problem 
to the satisfaction of the public as well as them- 
selves, 

The parallel between 1905-06 and 1956-57 
is far too close for comfort. 


News and Views 





‘ Armour's Denver operations are being transferred, effective 


February 4, to the former plant of K. & B. Packing Co. at 4800 
Washington st. in that city. Armour and Company announced 
this week that it has leased the K. & B, plant and would 
close the “old and obsolete” Armour plant in the Denver Union 
Stockyards on February 1. Some of the Armour buildings have 
been there since 1891 and the plant is “too costly to operate,” 
the company explained. Armour has not decided what to do 
with its old plant. Most of the Armour employes will be trans- 
ferred to the leased facilities. B. O. Thomas will continue as 
Armour’s genera] manager. Sam S. Sigman of K. & B. also 
will become identified with Armour for a time in an advisory 
capacity. Armour slaughters cattle, sheep and calves at Denver 
and serves many states in the Rocky Mountain region. 


The NIMPA Board of directors has voted to oppose the peti- 


tions of Armour and Company, Swift & Company and The 
Cudahy Packing Co. for modification of the 1920 packer con- 
sent decree “to the extent that such modification may be shown 
to operate to the injury of any member” of the association. 
The petitioners seek relaxation of certain decree provisions that 
prohibit them from handling many non-meat items and engaging 
in retail trade. The NIMPA position was taken late last week 
at a board meeting which preceded the regional meeting of the 
Central division in Indianapolis. Highlights of the Indianapolis 
gathering are reported on page 13. 


What May be a “fifth ace” has been pulled by the city council 


of Houston, Tex., in an attempt to stymie the growth of the 
one local industry the council apparently doesn’t want to get 
any bigger. A zoning ordinance banning the construction of new 
slaughterhouses or additions to existing plants within the city 
was passed by the council last week as an “emergency meas- 
ure,” without a hearing. The action came after the city had 
lost for the third time in court as defendant in a packer’s 
suit to compel it to issue a building permit. Houston packers 
view the new ordinance as discriminatory, confiscatory and vio- 
lative of due process. They say they'll fight it out in court if 
the city council won’t listen to reason. (See page 20 for details.) 


An Enthusiastic group of several hundred packers and guests 


attended the third annual meeting of the North Carolina Meat 
Packers Association at Raleigh. Peak attendance was at the 
evening banquet, which attracted an over-flow crowd of more 
than 300. L. Y. Ballentine, state commissioner of agriculture, 
was an honored guest and speaker at the banquet. Earlier, 175 
men attended a program on salesmanship, conducted by Fred 
Sharpe, NIMPA director of sales training. Hawkins Bradley, 
Jesse Jones Sausage Co., Raleigh, was elected president of the 
association for 1957, succeeding V. H. Bode, Carolina Packers, 
Inc., Smithfield. Lorenz Neuhoff, III, Frosty Morn Meats, Inc., 
Kinston, was re-elected secretary, and A. B. Brady, Chadbourn 
Packing Co., Chadbourn, was renamed treasurer. 


The 17th State association of meat packers, most of which 


have been organized within the past three years, is in the 
process of formation in Kentucky. About 30 representatives 
of Kentucky packing companies met at the Kentucky Hotel in 
Louisville this week and agreed unanimously to form a state 
organization. The group appointed a committee to draft by-laws 
and present them for ratification at a subsequent meeting. 
Chairman of the committee is T. H. Broecker, chairman of the 
board, Louisville Provision Co., Louisville. Immediate need for 
such an association to represent the industry was pointed "> by 
a move on the part of the Kentucky Department of Health to 
modify and revise laws pertaining to meat packing operations. 


























Urge Positive Attitude on 


“Humane Slaughter” Law 


titude favoring realistic “hu- 

mane slaughter” legislation, and 
recognition that a growing and effec- 
tive body of public opinion insists 
that present packinghouse practices 
be changed, appear to be the wisest 
course for the meat industry, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER was told last 
week by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture E. L. Peterson. 

In a discussion of “humane slaught- 
er” bills which have been or will be 
introduced in the new Congress (HR 
176, etc.), the assistant secretary ex- 
pressed the Department’s concern 
over the effect that some proposals 
might have on the economic welfare 
of livestock producers and packers. 
At the same time he warned that 
slaughterers should not repeat their 
mistake of the early 1900’s in under- 
estimating the power of the public 
to influence the direction that Con- 
gress might take, 

Because packers, humanitarians, 
scientists and others cannot yet agree 
on the practical acceptability, or even 
the ““humane” quality of various 
slaughtering techniques, Peterson sug- 
gested that the most reasonable legis- 
lation for the present might call for 
the establishment of a study group of 
representatives of producers, packers, 
humane interests, marketing agencies 
and others to work on “methods.” 
Such a group would have a mandate 
to develop and designate to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, within a given 
‘period, methods of handling livestock 
from farm to meat plant, and tech- 
niques of slaughter, which would be 
both practical and acceptable as hu- 
mane. 

The research required under such 
a program, Peterson pointed out, 
might well qualify for financial aid 
from the federal government. 

Active support of such a legislative 
proposal, according to Assistant Sec- 
retary Peterson, would be a much 
happier choice for the meat industry 
than to take a negative or indifferent 
attitude toward the question. Peter- 
son commented that the latter course 
might result in legislation which 
would impose impractical “mechani- 
cal, electrical, chemical or other 


A SSUMPTION of a positive at- 


12 





Provisioner Finds 
Informed Believe 
Some Legislation 


is Not Far Away 





slaughter methods: 





WesLey HARDENBERGH, president of the American Meat Institute, 
made the following comment this week on the industry’s effort to improve 


“The American Meat Institute appreciates and respects the earnest de- 
sire and the sincere motives of those who are active in the humane 
movement in urging improved methods of slaughter which may be con- 
sidered more humane. Last summer in a statement issued jointly with 
the American Humane Association we said: “The American Meat In- 
stitute is fully aware of their responsibility to develop improved methods 
of slaughtering promptly and intend to continue to proceed aggressively 
and conscientiously to find an answer to the problem.’ 

“Over a period of many years an Institute committee comprised of 
industry members has conscientiously investigated and tested new meth- 
ods of slaughtering that have been proposed. Currently, the committee 
of the Institute has been actively engaged in plant testing a new in- 
strument for stunning cattle. Some mechanical difficulties have de- 
veloped which have delayed a broad application of this instrument; 
but we are informed by the operating people in the industry and the 
manufacturer that the difficulties are being overcome. Nevertheless, the 
new instrument has been in use in regular operation for several months 
in a number of packing plants—some of which are very large units. The 
American Meat Institute intends to continue its diligent efforts toward 
the development of equipment and methods of dispatching livestock which 
will meet practicable criteria of more humane methods of slaughter. We 
are hopeful that success will soon reward our efforts and that application 
may be made industry-wide without undue delay.” 








means” of livestock slaughter within 
a short time. 

CONGRESS: Among Congressional 
observers the PROVISIONER found a 
belief that enactment of some sort 
of “humane slaughter” law is almost 
inevitable, and the volume of mail 
on the question was cited as provid- 
ing an irresistible argument in favor 
of its passage. 

One proponent of the bill intro- 
duced in the last Congress said: 

“There is much more interest in 
the legislation among Senators and 
Representatives. Several Congress- 
men who were disinterested in the 
proposal last year have already said 
that ‘something should be done about 
it, and some have reported that they 
carried out their own packinghouse 
investigations between sessions.” 

Another observer commented that 
“this is a public relations parade that 
the meat packing industry should be 
leading instead of following. I realize 
that industry operating people are 
unable to accept some of the ideas 
proposed, but I believe that meat 
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packers should demonstrate an ac- 
tive willingness to change and then 
work out an immediate program to 
develop effective and practical meth- 
ods. Don’t let the public get impa- 
tient.” 

HUMANE GROUPS: Rutherford 
T. Phillips, executive director of the 
American Humane Association told 
the magazine: 

“Information coming to the Ameri- 
can Humane Association indicates 
that an amazing tide of agreement 
has swept through the livestock in- 
dustry, members of Congress, individ- 
ual meat packers, the American pub- 
lic and press favoring humane slaugh- 
ter of food animals. In the past year, 
several packers have adopted hu- 
mane methods for slaughtering one 
or more species of livestock and many 
others are testing new methods pre- 
paratory to adopting them for their 
regular use. 

“The American Humane Associa- 
tion, which sponsored the first hu- 
mane slaughter bill, will continue to 


[Continued on page 21] 







































NIMPA Central Division Cites Need for 
ds 
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p UNIFORM INSPECTION LAWS 
p PLANT-WIDE ACCOUNTING 
e, 
4 pe CONTRACT PREPLANNING 
és 
ne 
n- 
th a 
ee f° 
ds NIMPA EXECUTIVES surrounding Joseph Cohn, center, are John 
ly Killick, Alan Braun, Chris Finkbeiner and Wilbur La Roe, counsel. 
: 66 ET’S exchange data and opinions” was the theme Wilbur La Roe, jr., NIMPA counsel, commented that 
a that characterized the meeting held by the central final interpretation would have to await a U. S. Supreme 
wi, division of the National Independent Meat Pack- Court decision. He pointed that the Supreme Court might 
we ers Association at Indianapolis last week. Discussions re- not reject an ordinance that conformed to the general pur- 
vealed that 1) a personnel manager saved a company pose and spirit of federal legislation, but went beyond it 
$4,000 last year; 2) no state meat inspection law can be in regulatory standards. He stated the belief that if a 
2 more stringent than the federal law; 3) sliced bacon costs particular community wanted greater protection for its 
he vary from $2.10 to $9.88 per cwt., and 4) the meat indus- citizens, the federal courts would not invalidate such legis- 
hs try must be prepared to counter pressure from humane lation. However, until a decision actually is made, Cohn’s 
he groups by a good public relations job. interpretation is correct, La Roe stated. 
rd Specialists reviewed current trends in inspection laws, Cohn described some conflicts that exist when there is 
ch accounting and industrial relations practices. no comprehensive statewide inspection law. In New York, 
Ve Joseph Cohn, counsel for the Meat Trade Institute, the city of New York and five counties have county wide 
on Inc., New York, N. Y., gave his interpretation of the inspection; 24 cities and 14 villages in 24 counties have 
recent New York State Supreme court decision in the separate inspection laws, and 32 counties containing 11 per 
a case of the Kansas Packing Co., Inc. The packer who was cent of the state’s population have no inspection require- 
engaged in interstate and intrastate trade in corned beef, ments. Furthermore, Syracuse and Binghamton also have 
— sought relief from a New York City regulation which city inspection. The situation is complicated by the fact 
ches limited: the amount of pickle added to 10 per cent as that two-thirds of the meat processed in New York city 
nie against the federal maximum of 20 per cent. The court is handled under local health department inspection. This 
net ruled in favor of the packer insofar as interstate business represents 70 per cent of the processed meat sold in New 
imnpe- was concerned, The effect of the decision, Cohn said, is York state. Slaughter within New York city is federally 
that no local law can exceed the federal inspection law. [Continued on page 22] 
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_ LOOKING OVER up-to-date accounting manual now in wide use INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS panelists were (seated) E. Koncel, Louis- 
Soe by members of NIMPA are panelists Joseph Scram, Seitz Packing ville Provision Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; R. Unwin, Reliable Packing 
st hu- Co., Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; John Stephens, Arbogast & Bastian, Co., Chicago; D. J. Twedell, Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex.; 
ue to Inc., Allentown, Pa.; Cletus Elsen, E. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati, (standing) John Mohay, NIMPA; J. Burdette, Arbogast & Bastian, 
Ohio, and E. R. Ganter, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Inc., and John Faust, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FLOOR PLAN features 
product flow from stock 
pens to carloading dock. 
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HANGING COOLER 
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COOLING UNITS 











by H.J. SCHNEIDER, ARCHITECT 
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A Dream Takes Shape 









Plant Embodies Ide 2 


TARTING from a rough plant layout on butcher 
paper and the incorporation of the firm in March, 
1954, the Sioux City Dressed Beef Co. of Sioux 

City, Ia., began shipping carcass beef from its modem 
three-bed packinghouse only six months later and by 
early 1956 had added another 21,000 sq. ft. to the 
floor area of the structure. 

The organization has been led in its forward surge by 
Lloyd Needham, executive vice president and general 
manager. A 25-year industry veteran, Needham 
working as a laborer on the beef killing floor and moved 
steadily upward acquiring experience in slaughtering, 
buying and selling. As organizer of the new company, 
which drew its support from Sioux City business men, 
he had definite ideas on plant layout and facilities. His 
rough layout was translated into construction detail by 
architect Henry J. Schneider and St. John & Company, 





REAR VIEW OF plant (top) shows stock pens and private bridge 
connecting with the terminal market. Side view (bottom) illustrates 
manher in which cars are iced. Tower, in background, is used to 
store about 50,000 Ibs. of ice in the form of briquettes. 
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led 25-Year Veteran 


Chicago, the principal supplier of equipment for the plant. 
Based on his experience, Needham proposed a plant 
with a forward flow pattern, provision for close super- 
vision of the killing operations, efficient shipping ar- 
rangements and many production refinements. 

Dressing and chilling tacilities are located on the first 
floor with power and engine rooms, hide cellar, laundry 
and dry storage in the basement and offices, car ice 
manufacturing and employe comfort facilities on the 
second. The car icing and employe quarters were part 
of the 1956 plant addition. 

The plant is separated from one end of the Sioux City 
stockyards by the Floyd River. While there are bridges 
across the river, they are at the other end of the stock- 
yard area and, consequently, the plant would have had 
to truck cattle from the yards since they could not be 
driven along the public highway in front of the packing- 
house. As a long range economy measure the company 
built its own cattle bridge across the river and the 
animals are driven from the yards to the holding pens 
at the rear of the plant. The bridge also supports the 
rail track that connects the firm’s spur with the carrier's 
switch line. 

Cattle holding pens are constructed with solid timbers 
and concrete floors and are designed to minimize bruising, 
states Needham. All the cross boards are bolted to the 
supporting posts with the bolt head on the inside and 
flush with the boards. While bolts are more expensive 
than nails, their use will prevent inadvertent bruising 
of the cattle and a bruise-free surface can be maintained 
with periodic tightening. Over his long experience Need- 
ham has noted that inattention to details such as pen 
construction can cost a company a considerable amount of 
money. 

The knocking pen was developed by Needham to 


SPREADER BAR guide, saw trolley and saw positioning hook used 
on the killing floor were all designed by company management. 
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LUGGERS MOVE beef from refrigerated assembly area to pre-chilled 
reefer car through openings which adjoin the car siding. 


meet the plant’s ik cage 3 More than half of the 
firm’s volume is kosher killed and it was necessary to 
install efficient kosher slaughter facilities. Plant mainte- 
nance personnel equipped the knocking pen with a for- 
ward tilting floor and mounted short legs on the gate. 
Both gate and floor are lifted with portable hoists. When 
animals intended for kosher slaughter are driven into the 
pen, the floor is tilted upward, causing the animal to lose 
balance and slide down to the floor. The opening at the 
bottom of the gate permits only the feet to protrude. 
The shackle is placed on the protruding feet and, as 
the gate is lifted, the animal is hoisted to the bleeding 
rail. 

The bleed rail is directed toward the head dropping 
section, which is adjacent to the head workup and 
inspection area. The layout is of such a nature that 
there is a minimum distance separating these two related 
operations. Viscera workup facilities also are placed along 
this side of the dressing floor. The truck sterilization sec- 
tion containing the condemned chute is partitioned within 
this area. 

Viscera trucks, after inspection, must pass the sterili- 


PLANKING ABOVE carcass rails forms air-pressure chamber which 
assures an even flow of refrigerated air over beef carcasses. 




















WORKERS SALT down hides in the company's large curing cellar. 


zation area to unload. Once again, centralized location 
saves on distance. In head workup, the head moves 
progressively forward from washing to head and horn 
chute. 

Hides are chuted from the killing floor directly to 
the cellar and are fleshed and inspected immediately. 
A record is kept of the cuts and scores and the informa- 
tion is passed on to the killing foreman. Heads, horns, 
condemned material, etc., drop into a local renderer’s 
trucks which are parked underneath the proper chutes. 

The bled and deheaded animal is dropped onto one 
of three pritching areas. At each of the plates a rubber 
mat is placed where the shackle will fall. It has been 
Needham’s experience that one of the surest ways to 
pit a concrete floor is to strike it with the shackle. It is 
also one of the surest ways to damage the wheel. 

From the floor the carcass is pulled to the half and 
full hoist positions in the conventional manner. 

Here, however, Needham added refinements. The 
activating cables on the hoist are equipped with a 
circular and square ring—one for moving up and one for 
moving down. The butcher always moves the carcass 
in the direction he intends and does not lose time by 
false movements as is the case when the cables are 
unmarked. 

When the carcass is moved to the full hoist another 
of Needham’s aids helps to place it in position on the 
rail. A counterweighted crescent guide bar is situated 
at the point where the spreader bar is to be aligned 
with the rail, and located between the two rails. As the 
spreader bar moves up it strikes the guide bar which 
prevents it from swinging off center and away from the 


HARRIS JOHNSON (in hat) checks trim on boneless cuts on cow 
boning line prior to boxing for delivery to sausage firms. 





ED MATZ, assistant engineer, reads the refrigeration pressures. 


rails. The guide bar keeps the spreader bar in position 
so that the trolley wheels are aligned with the rails. (See 
photo on page 15.) 

The spreader bar and attached trolley are kept clear 
of the floor by means of a counterweighted wire. The 
counterweight which is only heavy enough to hold the 
wire taut, also acts as the head against a fixed loop open- 
ing that limits the travel of the spreader bar. This spreader 
suspension technique eliminates the risk of carcass soiling 
and keeps the spreader bars out of the way of the 
butchers. 

The dressing floor has an extra high ceiling that pro- 
vides natural light and an area for dissipating moisture, 
All hoists and electric motors employed in the dressing 
room are mounted on overhead steel beams where they 
can be serviced quickly and easily. 

All hoists are high-speed St. John units. While this 
may seem a minor thing, Needham says it is the cumu- 
lative effect of attention to details which substantially 
increases overall productivity of the firm’s operations, 
Inasmuch as about 14 head are handled per hour per 
bed, and there are five butchers per bed, fractional time 
savings in carcass handling at the beds yield a worth- 
while efficiency gain, he states. 

The firm has two B & D saws for splitting the car- 
casses. These are mounted, with their balancer, on a 
trolley bar that straddles the carcass rail opening. By 
this device the saw can be moved across the opening as 
the bar’s length is sufficient to cover the gap and rest 
on the next section of the supporting rail. 

The saw blades also have ceiling-suspended retainer 
hooks, When the saw is not- being used it is moved into 


INDUSTRIAL. LIFT truck stacks palletized loads in sharp freezer. 
Racking holds boxed specialty items which accumulate slowly. 
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SHROUDS AND WORK clothes are washed in compact laundry. 


a specific location and the blade frame is placed on the 
hook. This eliminates the danger of accidental damage to. 
the saw by a sudden lowering to the floor and also re- 
moves it from the butcher’s normal work path. It is an- 
other example of the small production aids worked into 
the plant by Needham. 

Carcasses then pass the washing and shouding plat- 
forms, the scale rail and move into the hot carcass chill 
cooler. 

The viscera are lifted to the paunch table with a 
portable hoist. The inedible parts are separated and slide 
via chute into a renderer’s truck. Offal items are worked 
up and placed on suitable trucks for movement to the 
offal packing room. Various work stations, such as the 
paunch flushing bin and the paunch umbrella, that use 
water intermittently, are equipped with gate-type quick 
shutoff valves. They are opened and closed quickly and 
conserve water. 

Another unusual feature of the dressing department is 
its year ‘round air conditioning. In the spring of 1956, 
67 tons of air conditioning was installed on the killing 
floor for the comfort of the employes. This refrigerating 
capacity held the temperature in the department at 78° 
F., even when the outdoor temperature reached a record 


ROBERT NEEDHAM, one of the company's ten cattle buyers, looks 
over daily quota of cattle purchased especially for kosher kill. 
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LLOYD NEEDHAM relaxes in office which overlooks killing floor. 


high of 105° F. last summer. The butcher workers per- 
form efficiently since they are not plagued with heat and 
humidity. The quality of workmanship also remains high. 

All the refinements incorporated into the plant have 
given it a high productivity potential. The original plant 
had a weekly capacity of 1,800 head and this was in- 
creased to 5,000 with the completion of the 1956 addi- 
tions. Construction now in progress w:ll add two floors 
of 72 ft. x 88 ft. to increase’ capacity to 6,000 head per 
week and raise cow-boning capacity from 300 to 500 
head per day. The total cost of the 1957 addition will 
be approximately $200,000. 

Various offal items are packed and then moved into 
the -20° F. freezer which has a capacity of 300,000 Ibs. 
Product is loaded on skids and these are stacked in the 
freezer with a Yale industrial lift truck. Each layer of 
fibreboard boxes is separated with a rack that permits 
greater air-to-box exposure and aids in the pulldown. 
For some of the odd lot items, such as hearts or livers 
that are accumulated slowly, the firm uses metal racks 
along one wall of the freezer. The racks permit orderly 
storage of these items that might otherwise be buried 
by more rapidly accumulating boned meats. They also 
conserve on freezer space as there are no odd lots occupy- 


RABBI DAVID GUREWITZ, inspects viscera from kosher killed ani- 
mals before affixing rabbinical markings to approved product. 
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JIM NEEDHAM and Jerry Kozney examine 
rib eye in beef quarters being assembled 
for shipment to the company's customers. 


ing the whole cube of the room. 
The main holding cooler (60 x 108 
ft.) is divided into three general sec- 
tions: hot carcass chilling, carcass 
holding and loading. Chilled air from 
three 25-ton Vilter units in the center 
of the room exhausts into a plenum 
formed by 1 x 4 in. wood planks 
spaced % in. apart. There is a posi- 
tive pressure within the plenum and 
the air escapes downward over the 
cooler area. This technique of air 
distribution has the advantage of re- 
moving vapor rapidly and also elim- 
inates cross currents of warm air that 
might move from the hot carcass to 
the holding section. There is a com- 
plete air change in the cooler every 
1.6 minutes and the temperature is 
held at 30° F. with the aid of 
Hubbel back pressure regulators. 
Three rails paralleling the wall that 
faces the firm’s two railroad spurs 
run at right angles to the main rail 
layout in the cooler, When carcasses 
are made ready for shipment, they 
are brought from the holding section, 
weighed and moved onto one of 
three rails. One rail is generally re- 
served for grading operations, one for 
storing the meat and the outside rail 
‘ for assembling the meat in carlots. 
The plant has four car loading 
stations and one truck station. In 
loading a railroad car, the Jamison 
refrigerator door is pushed to one 
side, a drawbridge plate is placed 
in position, as is an insulated curtain 
tunnel that encloses the opening be- 
tween the building wall and the car. 
With this arrangement a minimum 
of time is required to load a car since 
the meat is ready and assembled. 
Product is never exposed to outside 
temperatures thereby protecting its 
bloom and dryness. During warm 
weather the firm also adds dry ice 
in the car to protect the bloom. 
Utilization of one general cooler 
for holding and hot carcass chilling 
materially reduced the cost of build- 
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ing the plant. Furthermore, since 
much of the meat is kosher product, 
with emphasis on fast movement into 
consumer channels, a conventional 
holding cooler would have been a 
needless luxury, says Needham. 
The firm has acquired two Vilter 
ice briquette manufacturing units 
which have a capacity of 80,000 Ibs. 
of ice per day. A conveyor carries 
the briquettes to a storage bin and 
another conveyor feeds the ice to the 
two-car loading stations. The facil- 
ities have reduced icing costs by 
about $5 per car and permit the 
company to ice a car in approximate- 
ly 4 min, Only one icing is required 
since the firm uses dry ice for the 
initial car chilling operation. Because 


‘heat is not admitted during the load- 


ing there is no need for topping. 

An unusual feature of the second 
floor is the location of the private 
offices directly over the dressing floor. 
It is thus possible for Needham to 
watch floor operations from his pri- 
vate office. By using an intercom 
system he keeps in direct touch with 
departmental foremen. He believes 
that direct staff responsibility is es- 
sential for economical operations. An 
example of this policy can be found 
in the inventory control over supplies, 
such as fibreboard boxes. From ex- 
perience Needham knows the quan- 
tity of boxes needed for a given vol- 
ume of boned meats. If this stand- 
ard should be exceeded by an appre- 
ciable figure, the boning foreman 
must account for the discrepancy. 
Paying attention to 25c and 30c items 
over a year’s time can make the dif- 
ference between an adequate return 
and a marginal operation, Needham 
points out. 

The general and sales offices are 
located on the second floor. The 
sales office is equipped with a tele- 
type that connects with principal 
market cities and a large tally board 
on which product inventory deple- 
tion is charged. Employe comfort 
facilities are located here also. 

The basement houses the hide cel- 
lar, the power and engine rooms, the 
laundry room and the dry storage 
and the maintenance shops. A large 
ramp leading from the street to the 
basement permits the firm to load 
hides directly on a truck or to re- 
ceive supplies in truck lots. 

The laundry room has two 54 in. 
x 96 in. stainless steel washers which 
are used to clean all shrouds and 
clothing for the plant. Clothing is 
spun dry and then dried. The plant 
also has its trolley washing facilities 
in this section, Trollies move in and 
out of the laundry area via a bar-type 
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‘*BOSS'’ Belt Scrapers in Dehairer 


If your dehairer ejects carcasses 
that are nicked and bruised, the 
belt scrapers are either too limber 
or too stiff. 


Replace with the “BOSS" Belt 
Scraper that is just right. 


Our special manufacturing proc- 
ess, which involves heat curing, 
molding and covering under hy- 
draulic pressure, guarantees uni- 
formity, resiliency 


and stamina of 
the belts. 
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# 150 Boss “H-Control” Hydraulic Grate Dehairer. The hydrau- 
lie controlled dehairer with simplified ‘“H" type lever control. 
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Mechanical muscles directed by a levers. The #150 BOSS ‘‘H-Control” 
single ‘‘H TYPE”’ lever, gives the oper- Dehairer's smooth, powerful, hydrau- 
ator complete control of throw in, lic action, responds instantly to oper- 
throw out, cradles at all times. ator’s touch. Injury to hogs is elimi- 
nated by constant “‘H-CONTROL” and 
“H TYPE” shift lever operates in a through the flexibility of hydraulic 
manner similar to automotive shift action, 
aa POINTS FOR PURCHASERS 
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ser Heavy steel construction throughout. Spray pipes with Globe Valve and 
or powerful force spray nozzles. 
~ heavy, hi I. bal 
pests ee ae. ee ae Standard 10 H. P. motors. 
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elt Cradles—perfectly formed forged steel, 12 standard, 4 point stars, fitted with 
reinforced with welded-in tie rods. 4” BOSS belt — 
ee Nae Installation supervision by factory 
oni Scraper shaft turns on self aligning, service man avatlobla: 
totally sealed, roller bearings. vw 
ng, DA Capacity 125 hogs per hour. 
hy- Totally enclosed reducer gears run- v 
nie ning in oil. Built by world's foremost Dehairer 
) ad manufacturer. 
Hog killing and kindred equipment 
ow to go with dehairers. Replacement parts in stock. 
ud 
= 
=< WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
5 Inquiries from the Chicago area should be addressed to The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, 824 West Exchange Avenue, Chicago 9, III. 
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industrial fumes less objectionable 
than an occasional whiff of “range” 
from that cattle producing state. 
There are about 14 packing plants 
in Houston, employing 1,300 workers 
with an annual payroll of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. The industry also 
ays a substantial share of local taxes. 
Since 1953, however, the city coun- 
cil has attempted to thwart all efforts 
by packers to build new plants or 
improve existing ones within the city. 
Leading the opposition to such im- 
provements has been the University 
of Houston, which was established in 
1934 near the already existing stock- 
yards area. Taking an active part in 
the opposition has been Houston oil- 
man Hugh Roy Cullen, a member of 
the university’s board of regents. 

In an attempt to lure packers from 
the city, a group of 35 businessmen 
headed by Cullen purchased a 650- 
acre tract of unimproved land five 
miles north of Houston about three 
years ago and announced plans to de- 
velop it into a modern packinghouse 
area. The land still is unimproved. 

An indication of the legal stand 
that may be taken by packers, if they 
find it necessary to fight the new 
ordinance in court, was given last 
week by attorney Calvin B. Garwood. 
Representing the Port City Stockyards 
and Houston Packing Co., Garwood 
appeared before the city council to 
demand, without avail, that a hear- 
ing be held before council action. 

He declared that the ordinance 
“deprives the meat industry of prop- 
erty without due process of law, and 
it is discriminatory and aimed toward 
the confiscation” of the stockyards and 
packing plants near the university. 

Also protesting at that time was 
W. F. Dixon of Dixon Packing Co., 
who told the council that he is put- 
ting in about $60,000 worth of alter- 
ations and planning further plant ad- 
ditions. The ordinance “would waste 
what we have already done,” he said. 


Milwaukee’s Sad But City 
Of Cudahy Is Glad to Be 


A combination of circumstances 
which today could be termed “ironic” 
resulted in the founding of Cudahy, 
Wis., by Patrick Cudahy, then head 
of Cudahy Brothers Co., civic leaders 
recall in a historical booklet issued 
in commemoration of the 50th an- 
hiversary of Cudahy’s incorporation. 

Today, the booklet . out, the 
tity of Milwaukee is finding it diffi- 
cult to expand because of the mu- 
ticipal governments which have been 
established around it. 

“This was not the case in the late 
1800's,” it explains, “when the city 





fathers were contemplating an ordi- 
nance which would have classified 
meat packing plants as objectionable 
municipal nuisances. The proposed 
plan resulted in the decision by Pat- 
rick Cudahy, head of the Milwaukee 
meat packing firm of Cudahy Broth- 
ers Co., to move his business from 
Milwaukee to a 700-acre tract about 
five miles south of the city. 

“The ordinance eventually was de- 
feated and other meat packing plants 
remained in the city. Patrick Cudahy, 
however, went ahead with his plans 
and in 1892 began operations in the 
new location.” 

Now a city of 16,000, proud of 
its civic development and its oldest 
industry, Cudahy is glad it happened. 





Humane Slaughter Survey 
[Continued from page 12] 


support compulsory legislation. Such 
compulsion is required to protect the 


progressive members of the packing | 


industry. It has been the nation’s ex- 
perience that only when regulations 
and laws have forced improvements 
have all segments of industry made 
necessary changes nation-wide. 

“The American Humane Associa- 
tion will continue to use every means 
to speed the day when all food ani- 
mals are humanely slaughtered. It will 
continue to sponsor investigation and 
tests on all potentially humane meth- 
ods through the joint committee on 
improved methods of slaughtering of 
the AHA and the Meat Institute. 

“The American Humane Associa- 
tion will continue to encourage the 
adoption of available humane meth- 
ods by awarding its “seal of approval” 
to packers using humane methods ex- 
clusively and by demonstrating and 
supplying information on practical 
humane methods to all interested in- 
dividuals and firms. The AHA will 
continue to urge the enactment of 
federal and state legislation to bring 
about the use of humane methods 
by every slaughtering plant.” 

Fred Myers, executive secretary of 
the Humane Society of the United 
States told the Provisioner that he 
is confident that the society's work 
to obtain “humane slaughter” * legis- 
lation will ultimately be successful. 
(Myers was formerly editor of the 
National Humane Review of the 
American Humane Association—a 
group which has long cooperated 
with the American Meat Institute on 
the improvement of _ slaughtering 
methods—but Myers left the AHA 
after an abortive attempt to change 
its policies. ) 

“The society’s effort in this con- 
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nection—as in our other programs— 
is not directed primarily at Congress,” 
Myers explained, “but rather at cre- 
ating a force of public opinion which 
will impell the legislators to act. 

“Some measure of our success can 
be seen in the endorsement of slaugh- 
ter reform by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at the group’s 1956 
convention. Another measure is the 
heavy volume of mail on the question 
which has been received by Congress, 
the White House and other adminis- 
trative offices.” 

When he was asked whether the 
Society would be content with the 
passage of a mandatory “humane 
slaughter” law by congress, Myers 
replied that the group would then 
press “for similar legislation in all 
the states.” 

Commenting that “packers may 
consider our approach to the problem, 
and some of our statements, as ex- 
treme and inflamatory,” Myers as- 
serted that “we consider that such a 
policy is both necessary and effective. 

“We are reasonable people,” he 
continued, “and believe that the 
whole problem could be settled on a 
reasonable basis, but so far the meat 
industry has been unwilling to sub- 
stantiate its opposition to our pro- 
gram with real facts and figures. 

“For example, use of the captive 
bolt pistol is rejected by meat in- 
dustry representatives on the ground 
that it damages and degrades the 
brains of cattle. How important is 
this? How many packers attempt to 
salvage the brains of how many cat- 
tle? What percentage is damaged 
by use of the pistol? What percentage 
is damaged by the knocking hammer? 

“The Society has volunteered to 
support the experimental installation 
at a state agricultural college of the 
Danish Wernberg apparatus for the 
immobilization of hogs by CO, which, 
we believe, might provide a practical 
setup for slaughterers of medium size 
at relatively low cost. Up to this time 
we have been unable to obtain an 
expression of willingness or unwill- 
ingness to permit us to import such 
apparatus from those who control 
the process.” 

“We are somewhat doubtful, more- 
over,” Myers added, “about the sin- 
cerity with which the new Remington 
Arms Co. stunner is being adopted 
by meat packers. While we under- 
stand that construction difficulties 
have been encountered, neither the 
degree of interest shown by slaugh- 
terers nor the volume of the stunners 
and cartridges marketed furnishes re- 
assuring evidence of a deep desire to 
make progress.” 
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NIMPA Central Meeting 
[Continued from page 13] 
inspected and all incoming raw meat 

must be federally inspected. 

Inherent difficulties and conflicting 
regulations have resulted in efforts to 
pass a state-wide inspection law. “The 
trouble is that the boys at the city 
hall try to formulate these laws with- 
out benefit of industry counsel,” 
Cohn said. “Last fall the industry re- 
ceived word that the department of 
commerce requested the department 
of health to write a regulation requir- 
ing antemortem and postmortem in- 
spection and calling for use of an in- 
spection legend, but including no 
product standards. When the Meat 
Trade Institute pointed out to the 
governor that the department of 
health had no authority to establish 
an inspection legend, the move was 
quashed. However, the next general 
assembly will pass a state-wide in- 
spection law.” 

Cohn advised NIMPA to help for- 
mulate state laws. Meat industry 
members should advise the proper 
authorities on how far state and city 
laws may go and consider steps to 
permit passage of a uniform and 
mandatory measure. The enactment 
should be done by stages starting 
with carcass inspection and then pro- 
ceeding to provisions for product 
standards. 

It is only after these two steps are 
taken that the need for a plant in- 
spector should be considered. Product 
standard compliance can be tested by 
laboratory analysis as is being done in 
New York city. Cohn claimed prod- 
uct inspection is designed basically 
to prevent the use of non-inspected 
meats. 

Cohn warned that unless the meat 
industry takes an active part in pass- 
ing inspection laws it will find itself 
burdened with statutes that fail to 
consider cost or practical application. 

. He cited the example of the attempt 
to pass a corned beef packaging law 
which would have required industry 
to state net weight before and after 
curing had been done. 

It generally was agreed by NIMPA 
members that state associations 
could be most helpful in drafting in- 
spection laws, An Indiana packer 
pointed out that in his state, in which 
five plants operate under state in- 
spection laws, the problem is com- 
plicated further by desire of specific 
plants to create trade barriers. He 
asserted that officials would welcome 
industry group cooperation in coping 
with this situation. 

Alan Braun of Braun Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Troy, Ohio, divisional vice 
president, said the Ohio association 
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had 100 members out of a potential 
200 and that the association had 
given much help to various state in- 
spection officials. 

ACCOUNTING: In the accounting 
panel session, chairman Cletus Elsen 
of E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
reviewed some results of the commit- 
tee’s first survey. Cost spreads en- 
countered indicated the need for ex- 
change of information and analysis 
of operations by plant management. 
He cited the labor charge in prepar- 
ing sliced bacon, from green belly 
fleshing to packaging, which ranged 
from $2.10 to $9.88 per cwt. A break- 
down showed slicing costs ranged 
from $1.36 to $6.16; order assembly 
and shipping from 20c to $1.60; over- 
head charges from $1.10 to $7.90, 
and selling and delivery from 80c to 
5.34 per cwt. 

Although the spread is wide, it also 
contains a mean cost experienced 
by most packers. The results of this 
survey, in which 20 per cent of the 
members participated, are coded and 


‘confidential. Elsen stated that these 


would be mailed to all members, but 
the results of further surveys will 
be mailed only to participants. 
Overhead allocation deserves care- 
ful consideation. Relating it to direct 
labor cost may not always be the most 
practical method since mechanized 


departments, such as machine packag- 
ing, may have a low labor cost but 
high overhead. Another example is 
the use of mechanical peelers for 
frankfurts which, while lowering la. 
bor cost, increases overhead expense, 

It was agreed generally that top 
management would have to support 
cost accounting and get and use cost 
data on a day-to-day basis. A Penn. 
sylvania packer stated that his sales 
manager now is included in the cost 
accounting programming, knows the 
firm’s product costs and that he must 
sell at a profit. 

The panel also pointed out that 
the NP Yellow Sheet should not be 
used as a pricing medium since it 
reports carlot sales at the Chicago 
market. The sheet indicates the mar- 
ket tone and trend and reflects the 
price structure, but is not a tool for 
use in pricing. 

Elsen said that the new accounting 
association will be known as. the 
NIMPA Accounting Conference. Mem- 
bership is limited to accountants and 
those responsible for cost accounting, 
While a firm can have several mem- 
bers in the association it can have 
only one vote. The association is an 
outgrowth of the work done on the 
accounting manual. 

LABOR: In the industrial relations 
panel session, John Mohay of NIMPA 

















IN THE ARCTIC atmosphere of an enormous underground refrigerator, a man-made 
cavern blasted out of a hillside near Kansas City, 15 freight cars and 15 trailer trucks 
simultaneously discharge their cargoes of frozen food in temperatures ranging down to 
—10° F. This gigantic warehouse, operated by Inland Cold Storage Co., is carved 
out of solid rock and covers an area of over 100 acres. The nine-acre deep freeze 
area packs away up to 2,500 carloads of food. Inland has solved the problem of 
handling a large volume of material under frigid conditions by use of a fleet of 
electric fork-lift trucks designed to work efficiently in low temperatures. The three 
fork trucks in the photo are, front to rear, two "Dockers" and a "Skylift," built by 
Automatic Transportation Co. of Chicago. 
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said that reports on personnel poli- 
cies, credit unions, pension trusts, 
safety and clothing allowances, in 
which 75 per cent of the members 
have expressed interest, would be 
available soon. 

Contract negotiations were the 
main topic at the industrial relations 
session. One packer reported that he 
had a scale committee, composed of 
plant union personnel, with which 
management meets from two to ten 
times prior to formal negotiations to 
explore the thinking of union mem- 
bership on various contract factors. 
This committee has both male and 
female representatives, The proposed 
contract is available for discussion by 
the group. 

Another packer said that his man- 
agement and union officials meet in 
the 60-day period prior to contract 
expiration and discuss its aspects. 
Each group then formulates _ its 
wishes for exchange and review at 
the first formal meeting before bar- 
gaining begins. 

In discussing use of grievance com- 
mittees to resolve management prob- 
lems, several members said they found 
these helpful. One speaker reported 
that he solved most company griev- 
ances with the shop steward and only 
went to the business agent with ser- 
ious problems. 

A midwestern packer commented 
that his firm gave employes 7%c per 
hour in lieu of clothing allowance 
and/or changing time. He felt that 
by doing this he obtained a full work- 
day from each employe. 

Panel consensus was that pension 
demands would be made at the next 
contract renewal time. One packer 
stated that he has set up a fund of 
$4 per employe per week, to which 
contributions will be made for three 
years, before pensions will be con- 
sidered. The fund is being adminis- 
tered by three trustees representing 
the company, union and community. 

E. Y, Lingle, Seitz Packing Co., 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., stated that a 
plant with 100 or more employes 
should have a personnel manager. He 
believes that since his firm has hired 
a personnel manager it has saved 
$4,000 a year. 

The need for proper human rela- 
tions in the plant was stressed by 
D. J. Twedell, Houston Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex., chairman of the indus- 
trial relations panel. He cited results 
of a study in which employes evalu- 
ated the ten most important job fac- 
tors (following each item is the order 
in which foremen ranked them) as 
follows: being appreciated, 8; being 
part of things, 10; receiving sympa- 
thetic treatment, 9; having job secur- 
ity, 2; having good wages, 1; being 


kept informed, 5; growth potential, 3; 
personal loyalty, 6; good working 
conditions, 4, and tactful discipline, 7. 

At the business meeting, John 
Killick, NIMPA executive secretary, 
reported that the board has voted to 
oppose petitions for relief from the 
consent decree where they can be 
shown to be detrimental to NIMPA 
members. An executive committee is 
studying individual petitions for relief 
to see which areas coincide with 
NIMPA member interests. 

He said the association is in excel- 
lent financial position and that work 
being done to organize state associa- 
tions is gratifying. This week a group 
is getting together in Kentucky to 
organize. A similar effort will be made 
next week in Texas. 

The association is studying federal 
food give-away programs to see what 
action the association should take on 
them. 

La Roe stated that NIMPA is rec- 
ommending the retention of meat 
industry fair trade practices super- 
vision with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the appropriation of suffi- 
cient funds to do a good job. He 
noted that unfair trade practices are 
not all confined to large packers. 

He also warned members to be 
alert to Department of Defense ef- 
forts to shift military meat inspection 


and grading costs to the packer. 
While the move is sound economi- 
cally, since it would eliminate dupli- 
cate services already performed by 
USDA, the proposal does not include 
a firm provision to reimburse USDA 
for this extra service. 

Chris Finkbeiner, Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Ark., association president, 
warned packers to be ready for a flood 
of humane pressure. Four bills deal- 
ing with humane slaughter already 
are in Capitol Hill legislative hoppers. 

The packer should be ready to tell 
his side of the story when humane re- 
leases appear in his local area. He 
should get to know his local editors 
and radio commentators. Unless posi- 
tive action is taken by all, the risk 
that the industry might get to be 
known as the “mad butcher” is very 
real, he stated. 

The following nominations were 
announced by Floyd Segel, Wiscon- 
sin Packing Co., Milwaukee, chairman 
of the nominating committee: For di- 
rectors from the central division for 
the term expiring in 1960: Alan 
Braun, Braun Bros. Packing Co., 
Troy, O.; Scott Petersen, Scott Peter- 
sen and Co., Chicago, and Emil 
Schmidt, Schmidt Provision Co., To- 
ledo, O.; for the term expiring in 
1959: Carl Lavin, Sugardale Provi- 
sion Co. of Canton, Ohio. 
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Handiest, most sanitary knife ever developed 


Get engineering help plus the world’s finest and most complete line of meat 
grinding plates and knives. Speco’s engineers will help you improve product 
quality ...get cleaner, cooler cuts. There are Speco knives and plates to fit 
any make of grinder...or tailor-made to your specifications. Specify your 
grinding needs and ask for our recommendations. Write for Speco’s new 
free Catalog and. Plate Ordering Guide today. 


SPECO, INC. The Specialty Manufacturers 


3946 Willow Road °¢ Schiller Park, Illinois * Gladstone 5-7240 (Chicago) 


— — = = SPECIALISTS IN MEAT GRINDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1925 .. .. —. — 
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NEW FORD 


The boldly modern styling you see in new Ford trucks for 
’57 only hints at how deep-down modern they really are! 


Ford’s new Tilt Cabs bring you the most advanced 
truck design in America today! It’s America’s lowest- 
priced* Tilt Cab line. New pickups with Styleside bodies 
(standard at no extra cost) offer extra loadspace, new 
higher power, completely new cabs, a new kind of pickup 
ride. And Ford’s “Bic Joss,” ranging from 21,000-lb. 
GVW to 65,000-lb. GCW, have new engines, cabs and 
chassis—new strength and durability throughout. See 
your Ford Dealer for more information on the sweeping 
changes made throughout the new Ford line. 


*Based on a comparison of factory-suggested list prices 


aGaAL 


They're modern through and through | 


NEW cabs—completely new—stronger, roomier, 
smarter! New wider full-wrap windshield. New 
inboard cab step, new Hi-Dri ventilation, new 
easy-to-read instrument panel! 


NEW hydraulic clutch, standard on all models 
from pickups to tandems. Easier to operate— 
works like hydraulic brake. Clutch and brake 
pedals are suspended type for extra driving ease! 


NEW power advances! New higher horsepower, 
new freer breathing, new higher compression, 
new Super-Filter air cleaner. New advancements 
from camshafts to carburetors! Modern Short 
Stroke design in every engine—V-8 or Six. 


NEW Heavy Duty V-8’s now have 4-barrel carbu- 
retor standard. Fresh-air intake with new ther- 
mostatic control available on 302 and 332 engines. 


NEW riding comfort! New suspension system and 
big roomy cabs with increased visibility combine 
for greatly improved riding and handling ease. 
NEW chassis and body strength! New frames, up 


to 13% stronger. New sturdier axles! New higher 
capacity springs! Newstronger, moredurablecabs. 
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The Meat Trail... 


Morrell Acquires Three Plants in San Francisco Area 


W. W. McCa.ivum, president of 
John Morrell & Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced acquisition this week of the 
properties of Holly Meat Packing Co. 
and Holly Cold Storage Co. in Oak- 
land, Calif., and the properties of 
Bob Ostrow Co. and its affiliated 
companies in San Francisco. 

Holly Meat Packing Co. was found- 

ed in 1941 by former employes of 
Grayson Owen Packing Co. when the 
jatter firm discontinued operations 
‘after nearly 75 years. The plant, 
“which was acquired by the present 
| owners in 1944, has approximately 
| 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 100 
employes, who will be retained by 
Morrell. The facilities are devoted to 
the manufacture and packaging of 
‘sausage and to a fresh beef, pork, 
veal and lamb distributive ‘business. 
In addition, the company operates 
a public cold storage facility with a 
capacity of 4,000,000 Ibs. 

The cold storage plant will be op- 
erated under the name of Morrell- 
Holly Cold Storage Co. and the 
manufacturing facilities will be oper- 
ated under the name of Morrell-Holly 
Meat Packing Co. Both Holly and 
Morrell brand names will be used. 





U. S. NAVY'S "Certificate of Commenda- 
fion,”" top civilian award, is presented to 
Miss Reba Staggs of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago, at the Naval op- 
trating base in Bétmuda. Miss Staggs, di- 
rector of the department of home economics, 
tepresents the Meat Board on the food serv- 
ice advisory committee of the National 
Security Industrial Association and has 
worked closely with the Navy in its huge 
meal planning program. Navy Secretary 
Charles S. Thomas has credited this com- 
mittee with having done as much to improve 
Navy food service as atomic-powered ships 
ate doing to change its fighting capabilities. 
Making the presentation to Miss Staggs in 
j behalf of Secretary Thomas is Rear Admiral 
R. J. Arnold, who is chief of the bureau of 
plies and accounts of the U.S. Navy. 


Operations will be under the direc- 
tion of T. A. Morton, who will con- 
tinue as plant manager; JOHN PE- 
TRUsICH, jobbing department man- 
ager; Kart REIN, sausage supervisor, 
and Fexix Cuia.vo, office manager. 

Bob Ostrow Co. has approximately 
28,000 sq. ft. of floor space which 
is devoted entirely to the packaging 
and distribution of meat, cheese and 
fish products. The business was es- 
tablished in 1947 by Bos Ostrow 
to provide a complete delicatessen 
service to food retailers. Presently, 
employes number 115, Morrell will 
continue to merchandise product 
under the Bob Ostrow brand name, 
and product also will be packaged 
under the Morrell name and brands. 

Present plans call for the expan- 
sion of the packaging faciliti¢és and 
distributive organization. The meth- 
od of distribution will remain the 
same, Bob Ostrow will be general 
manager; WALTER MILLER, JR., sales 
manager, and JoHN P. Wet, plant 
manager. 

McCallum said that the newly- 
acquired facilities, together with the 
Morrell Oakland plant, will enable 
the company to play a more impor- 
tant role in the Northern California 
meat picture. 

At the same time, McCallum an- 
nounced that B. E. Lawrance, for- 
mer manager of the Morrell Oakland 
plant, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Bay Area general manager, 
and D. J. Courtney, Oakland sales 
manager, will assume the additional 
responsibilities of the position vacated 
by Lawrance. 


Swift to Shift Most Chicago 
Pork Operations Elsewhere 


Swift & Company will discontinue 
most of its pork processing operations 
in Chicago, effective April 29, and 
transfer the operations to Swift plants 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Nebraska, H. W. TENNEY, Chicago 
plant manager, announced this week. 

He said the changes in the Chicago 
plant pork operations are part of the 
company’s broad improvement pro- 
gram, which has included the closing 
of uneconomical units and the con- 
solidation of others. 

“In 1952,” Tenney said, “we dis- 
continued hog dressing at the Chicago 
plant because the unit cost of dress- 
ing was too great a penalty to permit 
us to operate economically and effi- 
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ciently. Since that time, we have 
shipped dressed pork sides to Chi- 
cago from other Swift plants for fur- 
ther processing. We now find that we 
can no longer carry on these opera- 
tions economically. 

“The proposed shift will permit the 
use of existing facilities at other lo- 
cations and thus avoid the necessity 
of making substantial rehabilitation 
expenditures at Chicago.” 

Swift will continue to be an active 
buyer of hogs on the Chicago market 
and will ship the hogs to other Swift 
plants for processing, Tenney added. 


PLANTS 


Three meat processing firms are 
located in a four-block area in the 
central ward district of Newark, N. J., 
which has been acquired by the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority. The buildings 
will be demolished soon to make way 
for a low cost housing project. Firms 
affected are Modern Provision divi- 
sion of Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Rubin Meat Products Co. and United 
Pure Meat Products, Inc. None of the 
firms has announced future plans. 


Harman Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
is putting $35,000 into an expansion 
program calling for a new boning 
room and a dock-to-boning room ele- 
vator. The firm is now killing a com- 
plete line of veal, beef and lamb at 
a rate of 200 head per day. The added 
space became available with the re- 
cent move from the plant by Century 
Packing Co. Century now is quartered 
in the Pride Packing Co. facilities at 
3320 East Vernon, Los Angeles. 


Loss from the fire that destroyed 
the plant of Allison Hide and Render- 
ing Co., near Goodland, Kans., was 
estimated at $200,000 by Ernest 
ALLISON, company owner. He said 
the firm will try to rebuild, “but I 
don’t know when.” The loss was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 


Farmer Pete Packing Co., Denver, 
has opened a new branch in the 
Crystal Ice and Storage Co. building 
in Phoenix, Myer Wo.xrson, head 
of the wholesale firm, announced. The 
Phoenix unit will distribute a com- 
plete line of beef and pork special- 
ties, Wolfson said. 


Sterling Packing Co., Sterling, Colo., 
has completed construction of a new 
$45,000 building to replace the old 
plant destroyed by fire last year. The 
new plant can process 100 hogs or 
30 cattle daily. Three brothers, Davm, 
Joun and RicHarp NEUBAUER, are 
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partners in the Sterling business and 
also operate a killing and process- 
ing business in Sidney, Neb., under 
the Sterling Packing Co. name. 


JOBS 


The appointment of Harris M. 
HERMAN as advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of A. Michaud Co., 
Philadelphia, has been announced 
by ABNER Micnavup, president. The 
duties formerly were handled by 
Epwarp C. HOoeFticu. 


KELiLy C. WARDEN has been named 
assistant sales manager for the Ot- 
tumwa plant of 
John Morrell & 
Co., V. M. KLEE- 
SPIES, sales man- 
ager, announced. 
He succeeds _ to 
the position va- 
cated by Jonn W. 
ScHMIDT when 
the latter was 
transferred to the 
company’s Mor- 
rell-Felin plant in 
Philadelphia in October. Warden also 
will continue for the present as di- 
visional sales manager of the mid- 
west sales division. In addition, he is 
in charge of fresh meat sales and 
pricing. The new assistant sales man- 
ager joined Morrell in 1947. 





K. C. WARDEN 


Two promotions in the lard and by- 
products department of Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Madison, Wis., have been an- 
nounced by ALLAN C, MAYER, vice 
president and assistant general pro- 
vision manager. CHESTER J. KREPSKI 








Cc. J. KREPSKI 


J. J. KILBANE 


has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the lard and 
by-products department. JAMEs J. 
KiLBANE has been named assistant 
manager of the lard and by-products 
department. Krepski joined Oscar 
Mayer, & Co. in 1946 in the firm’s 
traffic department. Kilbane began 
working for the firm in June of 1955 
in the lard and by-products depart- 
ment at Madison. 


M. H. (Tom) ToMERAASEN has 
been named head sheep and lamb 
buyer for Swift & Company in Chi- 
cago, succeeding the late Cant. Horn. 
With Swift since 1926, Tomeraasen 
had been sheep buyer in Omaha. 


TRAILMARKS 


Commissioner of Agriculture 
Cor.ey of Mississippi was the prin. 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the 
Mississippi Independent Meat Packers 
Association January 26 in Jackson, 
He spoke on the broader phase of 
livestock interests in the state, in 
cluding the meat packer, processor 
and producer, 


Two Japanese executives visited the 
offices of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
this week as part of a U. S. tour to 
study American meat packing meth. 
ods and equipment. They are N, 
Kamisaka, director and factory mas- 
ter, Takegishi Livestock Industry 
Co., Ltd., Osaka, and R. Umutca, 
vice president, Hanakis Manufactur- 
ing & Supply Co., Ltd., Tokyo. After 
stops at plants of packers and sup. 
pliers in the East, the visitors will 
continue their tour in Europe. 


Dr. Roy C, NEwTON, vice presi- 
dent of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
has been named to receive the 1957 
gold medal of the American Institute 
of Chemists. 


Palmyra Bologna Co., Palmyra, Pa., 
producer of Seltzer brand Lebanon 
bologna, has appointed Marketing & 
Advertising Associates, Philadelphia, 
to handle its advertising. H. Jack 
SELTZER, Palmyra president, said the 
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WHILE MOST of the economy generally is pushing into new high 
price ground, most meat is selling at lower prices, Wesley Harden- 
bergh, president of the American Meat Institute, Chicago, pointed 
out at a dinner meeting of San Francisco area Institute members in 
the St. Francis Hotel. As in other talks during his speaking tour of 
western states, Hardenbergh said that prospects look good for the 
livestock and meat industry and for meat eaters, too, with plenty of 
meat at reasonable prices indicated for 1957. Among those present 
at the San Francisco meeting (standing, |. to r.) were: R. T. Berg, 
Kingan division, Hygrade Food Products Corp.; K. B. Schreiner, The 
Rath Packing Co.; Suggs Jolly, Swift & Company; H. J. Secrest, 
Armour and Company; Hardenbergh; E. W. Stephens, AMI western 
office director; J. F. Birlin, jr, Krey Packing Co.; Mrs. Ken Meyer 
and Meyer, American Meat Co.; J. H. Larwill, Geo. A. Hormel & 
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Co., and Carroll M. Cannoles, associate director, AMI western 
office. Others attending included (San Francisco unless otherwise 
indicated): Howard G. Fisher and Jacob Steinert, Armour; M. J. 
Borelli, M. J. Borelli and Co.; R. C. Smith and R. C. Lear, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Oakland, and S. G. Hafley, Cudahy, San-Fran- 
cisco; Matt Kovich and John W. Josse, Denver Meat Co., San Jose; 
T. A. Morton, Holly Meat Packing Co., Oakland; L. C. Petty: and 
T. V. Howser, Hormel; C. E. Whipple, Krey; Ben E. Lawrence: and 
Don Courtney, John Morrell & Co., Oakland; E. F. Moran, Rath; 
Mrs. Althea and Shirley Rathjens, P. F. Rathjens, and Sons; William 
R. Dixon, Robert Turkey Brand Corned Meats::A. C. Berry, Ross C. 
Berry and Robert W. Hains, San Jose Meat Co., San Jose; Elmer 
N. Arvesen, John A. Golley, Eugene F. Soans and F. M. Simpson, 
ir., Swift, and Frank Nelson,:ir., Nelson Meat Co., Coyote. 
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TWO NEW executives of Russ Meat Co., 
Eureka, Calif., are shown beside one of the 
company's trucks, which sport the firm's 
Rockin’ R brand name. J. N. Phillips, former- 
ly of El Paso, has joined the company as 
superintendent, and A. C. Hartman, for- 
merly district manager of the pork and pro- 
vision department, Armour and Company, 
South San Francisco, is the new sales man- 
ager for Russ Meat. Phillips, who received 
the AMI 25-year pin in 1955, has experience 
in all phases of the meat industry. He has 
supervised the remodeling of some facilities 
of the Russ Meat processing plant. Hartman 
has served 12 years in sales and production. 





agency will set up a program to mar- 
ket the company’s new vacuum pack 
of Lebanon bologna. 


Great Lakes By-Products Co. has 
moved its office from the Board of 
Trade bldg. in Chicago to 119th 
and Wolcott sts., Blue Island, Ill. 
The company’s new mailing address 
is P. O. Box 124, Blue Island, IIl. 
The phone number is FUlton 8-6300. 


Ase Cooper, president of Bernard 
§. Pincus Co., Philadelphia, has been 
named a division chairman for the in- 
dustry in behalf of the current annual 
membership enrollment campaign of 
Philadelphia Fellowship Commission. 


DEATHS 


Wa.po K. Kress, 64, who retired 
last year as general superintendent 
for Swift & Company at Sioux City, 
lowa, died after suffering a cerebral 
hemorrhage at his home in Belleville, 
Ill. He began working for Swift in 
1915 at the company’s East St. Louis 
plant. Surviving are the widow, HEp- 
wic, two daughters and a son, 


Cart Horn, 56, head lamb buyer 
for Swift & Company at Chicago, 
died unexpectedly after 29 years with 
the firm. He is survived by the widow, 
BRETTA, a son and a daughter. 


Crem E. SwenkeE, 62, president 
of S. & J. Meat Co., Portland, Ore., 
Which was closed last fall to make 
way for new bridge approaches, died 


recently. He served as president of 
the Oregon Meat Council for the 
past 15 years. Swenke began work- 
ing in packinghouses as a boy in Chi- 
cago and spent his entire career in 
the meat industry. After serving in 
the Army procurement division dur- 
ing World War I, he moved to Port- 
land, Ore., and entered the retail 
meat field. He went into the whole- 
sale field in 1918, joining M. J. Jones 
Co., and became manager of the 
Jones concern in 1927. Swenke and 
JosePH JAI formed S. & J. Meat Co. 
in 1933. Surviving are the widow, 
KATHERINE, and a son, WILLIAM. 


Cuartes A. Neyer, 82, of Chi- 
cago, retired Armour and Company 
official, died while on vacation in 
Palm Beach, Fla. Neyer was in charge 
of the Armour plant in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, for 20 years. He retired 
in 1943 after 50 years with Armour. 


JouN ME tcuior, 81, who retired 
two years ago as superintendent of 
Foell Packing Co., Chicago, has 
passed away. He was a superintend- 
ent for Armour and Company before 
joining the Foell concern. 


HERBERT F. TiFFEN, director of 
sales, Kurly Kate Corp., Chicago, 
died recently of a heart attack. 









































The STANDARD 
of the industry 


inexpensive to buy 
practical to use 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


RUDD BASKET COMPANY 


Louisville 2, Ky. 


Starks Bldg 
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DON'T BEA 
BUNNY! 


The race isn’t always to the swift- 
est! 


You’re familiar with the story of 
the Smart Bunny who thought his 
race with a Tortoise could be won 
in a breeze! He decided to catch a 
little nap enroute and, when he came 
to, the Tortoise was already basking 
in the winner’s circle! 


Steady and consistent promotion 
of Delicious Meat Specialties pack- 
aged on an Aro-Matic Machine is 
a sure-fire answer to staying out in 
front in the race for sales domina- 
tion in your trading area. 





Let us help you win. Mail that 
coupon today for complete infor- 
mation. 





Basic Food Materials, Inc. 
Vermilion, Ohio 
Okay—we want to win! Mail us the brochure ‘‘It's 
Easy to Own an Aro-Matic’’ and all about Aro- 
Matic Merchandising Programs. 


FIRM 





BUYER 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE. 


BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC. 


853 State St. 
VERMILION, OHIO 
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Three-Year Labor Contracts 
Signed in Los Angeles 


Contracts have been completed be- 
tween unions and independent meat 
packers in the Los Angeles area. The 
new contract is on a three-year basis, 
instead of the previous five years, and 
calls for fixed annual wage increases. 

Negotiating parties, Meat Packers, 
Inc., and AFL-CIO Butchers and 
Teamsters local, settled on these 
terms: Butchers Local 563 and 274: 
$4 per week increase, first year; $3 
second year and $3 third year; Team- 
sters Local 626 and office workers: 
$4 per week increase each year. 


LCi Annual Meeting to Hit 
Back at Livestock Loss 


How to reduce the more than $2, 
000,000,000 loss suffered annually by 
the U. S. livestock and meat industry 
because of livestock mishandling, 
parasites and disease will be the over- 
all theme of the annual meeting of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc. 

The meeting is set for Thursday 
and Friday, February 14-15, at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

Among those scheduled to appear 
on the program are Frank Knutzen 
of Swift & Company, Chicago, LCI 
president; Charles B. Shuman, pres- 








BLACK HAWK 


MEATS 


FROM THE 











Chas. Hollenbach, Inc. is the oldest 
and largest exclusive manufacturer 
of dry sausage in the country. 


Telephone: LAwndale 1-2500 


The famous “314” line of Summer Sausage 
has been building packer-profits for years. 


We invite you to cash in on our long experience. 


MOLLERBACH 









CHAS 


a. 














LANCASTER, ALLWINE and ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Suite 468, 815-15th Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 5 





Practice before U. S. Patent Office. 
Validity and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. 
Booklet and form "Evidence of Conception" forwarded 


upon request. 
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ident, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; and Dr. B. T. Simms, director 
of livestock research of the USDA, 
The first day of the meeting will 
be devoted to conference sessions 
for the National Brucellosis Com- 
mittee, packers, railroads, marketing 
groups, truckers: and. hufmane organi- 
zation workers. A highlight of the 
packers’ conference will be a panel 
discussion on “Evaluation of Bruise 
and Condemnation Losses,” to be 
moderated by Jim Rosse, manager of 
the Omaha-Denver LCI region. 
. A general session on the second 
day will include the president’s ad- 
dress, a keynote speech by Dr. Simms 
and a luncheon address by Shuman, 


Future of Frozen Meats 
To Be Discussed by Panel 


“The Future of Frozen Meats for 
Chains and Distributors” will be dis- 
cussed by a panel of processors at 
an open meeting of the Double “F” 
Sales Representatives of New York, 
set for 7 p.m. Monday, February 18, 
at the Brew House Restaurant, 207 E. 
54th st., New York City. 

Serving on the panel will be: D. B. 
Love, general manager of the Armour 
and Company frosted meats division; 
Leonard Berkowitz, general manager, 
L. B. Darling Co., Inc.; Ben Roselle, 
Swift & Company, and Donald J. 
Wallace, Excelsior Quick Frosted 
Meat Products, Inc. 

The frozen food salesmen were 
told recently that chain stores and 
supermarket operators now must think 
of frozen foods as comprising 10 per 
cent of overall sales in planning. 

“The days of 5 per cent thinking 
are gone,” said David Silverberg, 
frozen food buyer of Shoprite Stores 
and Wakefern Food Corp. 


Meat Inspection Program 
Changes Urged for Maine 


Legislative changes in Maine’s meat 
inspection program were advocated 
by Franklin Witter, chairman of the 
department of animal pathology, Uni- 
versity of Maine, in addressing a 
meeting of the Maine Women’s Legis- 
lative Council in Augusta. 

Asserting that the state’s present 
meat inspection program is. still 
“medieval” in concept, he proposed 
that more inspectors be added and 
that the current law be changed 
to include the inspection of retail 
markets. He also urged changes to 
provide for ante-mortem inspection 
and more authority for inspectors. 

Witter said that Maine should strive 
ultimately for MIB standards. 
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ALL MEAT ... output, exports, imports, stocks 








sd BEEF P 
ek Ended umber Productio: 
- 7 M's Mil. Ibs. 
Jan. 26, 1957 - CLEVE 219.2 
cS 2 za eee 230.3 
Jan. 28, 1956 ... emai 378 217.4 
Numb hig tio 
k Ended umber luction 
apne M‘s Mil. Ibs. 
Jan. 26, 1957... .. 140 16.2 
laa. +. Ae: 15.1 
Jan. 28, 1956 . a. 130 15.1 


137,677 


Week Ended CATTLE 


Live Dressed 
Jan. 26, 1957 ..... uch 1,000 548 
Jan. 19, 1957 .... ave 005 555 
Jan. 28, 1956 1,028 575 

CALVES 

Week Ended Live Dressed 
Jan. 26, 1957 . 210 116 
Jan. 19, 1957 .. « 210 116 
Jan. 28, 1956 . ee 211 116 


*Estimated by the Provisioner 











Meat Output Smallest Since September 


Abnormally rapid seasonal decline in slaughter of hogs and a reduced 
kill of cattle, coupled with lighter cattle weights, resulted in another 
drop in meat production in the week ended January 26. Total volume 
of meat for the week, estimated at 403,000,000 Ibs. was 7 per cent 
below the 432,000,000 Ibs. produced the week before and 4 per cent 
smaller than last year’s 420,000,000 Ibs. for the same period. It was 
also the smallest weekly volume for a full week since September. Cat- 
tle slaughter settled 4 per cent for the week, while numbering 6 per 
cent larger than a year earlier. Hog kill numbered about 12 per cent 
below that for the previous week, and last year. Estimated slaughter 
and meat production by classes appear below as follows: 


1950-57 HIGH WEEK'S KILL: Cattle 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
369,561. 


1950-57 LOW WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS AND YIELD (LBS.) 


PORK 
(Exel. lard) 
Number Production 
M's Mil. ibs. 
1,160 153.0 
1,325 172.0 
1,323 172.4 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
MUTTON MEAT 
Number Production PROD 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs 
310 14.9 403 
305 14.6 432 
321 15.5 420 


Live Dressed 
238 132 
236 130 
234 130 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
101 48 38.0* 
101 48 42.5* 
101 48 15.6 48.2 








CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 
Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
Canada in December, 1956-55 com- 
pared, as reported by the Canadian 
Department of. Agriculture: 


Dec. Dec. 

1956 1955 
Number Number 
Saree 173,784 155,690 
NNN Kia's.c's.cinro'ce Wo-6m Unre eee 57,357 50,703 
DE eusciveih cae sianewe 497,107 589,933 
ES is cashes ds esitgee eo 52,435 51,571 


Average dressed weights of live- 
stock slaughtered in December 1956- 
55 were: 


Dec. Dec. 

1956 1955 
SEE 6ins  hpasuhwawes ee 492.1 lbs 489.6 Ibs. 
NE ores iG maid. elders. Wis Boe 146.0 Ibs 140.4 Ibs. 
EE eer eee Sean ts 159.8 Ibs. 157.8 lbs. 
EE ESBRGINSAS cite det rear foe 44.5 lbs 44.1 Ibs. 


Meat Index At 12-Week High 


Meats led a general advance in 
consumer prices in the week ended 
January 22, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Up 1.8 per cent 
for the period, the wholesale price 
index on meats rested at 84.0, the 
highest percentage in 12 weeks. 





CALIFORNIA STATE 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
State inspected slaughter of live- 
stock in California, December 1956- 
55 compared, as reported to the Na- 
tional Provisioner: 


—December— 

6 1955 
COtthe, MORE on cccess cciyscevss ee 30,893 
CRIVOE- <RIIN) va vas iA tes ene 23,333 21,784 
oa! RRL Rag i PN a 30,421 23,871 
REO MONE ari o's bc cd ena e's 19,641 23,920 


Meat and lard production for the 
two months: 





Lbs. Lbs. 
BRUNONG) Soles tick a ecb. 4,385,702 4,274,543 
Pork and beef ............ 8,112,955 8,126,665 
Lard, substitutes ......... 605,877 622,527 
Fi ee pe et . 13,104,534 13,078,735 





As of December 31, 1956, California had 114 
meat inspectors. Plants under state inspection 
totaled 345, and plants under state approved 
municipal inspection totaled 95. 


New Zealand To Commemorate 75 
Years In Lamb Export Trade 

New Zealand will issue two new 
postage stamps in February to com- 
memorate the 75th year of shipments 
of frozen lamb. The clipper “Dunned- 
in,” equipped with refrigeration 
equipment, delivered the first frozen 
lamb to England in 1882. 
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Government Grading Of Beef 
Subject At Corn Belt Talks 


Government grading of beef has 
been selected as the subject for dis- 
cussion at the annual convention of 
the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation in Peoria, Ill., February 7-8. 

Livestock feeders over the entire 
Corn Belt area have become con- 
cerned over the present system of 
grading and the association has been 
conducting studies to determine the 
action that should be taken. 

Opinions throughout the industry 
are divided. Some segments of the 
livestock and meat industry urge the 
discontinuance of government grad- 
ing allowing the packers to grade 
their own meat. Other groups feel 
that the present system should be 
continued, but decided changes should 
be put into practice. 

Speaking on the subject, “Is Stand- 
ardization Good for the Cattle Busi- 
ness?” at the meeting will be Roscoe 
Haynie vice president of Wilson & 
Company, Chicago. 


Brazilian Packers Ask More 
Favorable Exchange Rate 


Packers in Brazil have asked the 
government to raise their export ex- 
change rate from 67 cruzieros to the 
dollar to about 100 to the dollar, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service has dis- 
closed. Unless this is done, packer 
representatives state the meat indus- 
try will not be able to continue pro- 
duction of canned beef for export. 

Packing house costs have risen due 
to the rise in the price of canner cat- 
tle. The requested rate would effect 
an increase in packing house revenues 
without raising costs to overseas buy- 
ers. Packers claim that stocks of 
canned beef have been rising over 
the past year, while exports have 
fallen during the period. 


Oregon Loses 14 Locker Plants 


Four new refrigerated locker plants 
were opened in Oregon, while 18 
went out of business in 1956 for a 
net loss of 14. At year end, 469 
locker plants were operating under 
state license according to an annual 
state report. Forty of the licensed 
locker plants are of the warm room 
type. The four new plants are equally 
divided in warm and cold room 
types. Six plants expanded their ca- 
pacity in 1956, the report stated. 
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Meat Consumption in the Principal 
Countries; Australia, N. Z. Heaviest Users 


ME consumption rose in 1955 
and 1956 in most countries of the 
world for which data are available 
for detailed estimates. During 1955, 
consumption per person was relatively 
large in most countries, although as 


greatly. Consumption rose sharply in 
North America and increased mod- 
erately in Western Europe, but meat 
utilization was lower than usual in 
in South America. 

Rising levels of consumption were 








usual, supplies per person varied _ the result of high consumer purchas- 
CONSUMPTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, AVERAGE 1946-50, ANNUAL 1954 AND 19551 
Production Apparent Per capita 
consumption consumption 
Countries Aver. 1954? 1955? Aver. 19542 1955? Aver. 1954? 1955? 
1946-5 1946-50 1946-50 
Million Pounds Million Pounds Pounds 
NORTH AMBRICA: 
Camada® occ ce sevsees 2,053 2,203 2,332 1,699 2,099 2,296 128 143 146 
MEORICO  orcicccnccsccsves 1,085 1,156 1,162 979 1,112 1,134 41 39 38 
United States* ........22,262 25,214 26,895 21,535 24,607 26,423 147 153 161 
ere rere 414 454 467 438 476 499 85 80 83 
EUROPE: 
Beetrias oi. vodcives dvoies 407 674 696 443 671 701 64 96 100 
en erro 559 840 864 724 849 872 85 98 
OES. wk ecneee 6 882 1,363 1,419 527 534 550 126 121 124 
AMEE nous 0435.05 009 tins 22 279 266 223 265 264 57 63 62 
en. peak weekee 3,613 5,269 5,435 3,682 5,178 5,391 90 121 26 
Germany, Western® 2,705 +722 5,078 2,845 4,821 5,178 61 97 «1 
eS POT ET 161 204 214 193 219 24 28 31 
Beet ... ove obc.000 0.005100 327 474 429 274 259 283 92 88 97 
TREE \ cnc bavbcesveccers 1, 1,766 1,750 1,345 1,820 1,854 29 38 39 
Netherlands .......... 555 1,115 1,222 585 883 933 60 83 87 
SE? niduameuh's oveee 193 248 27 198 245 260 62 72 76 
NS OE I 324 364 872 330 358 369 40 41 42 
SEE bond occ sccess te 637 722 774 667 776 779 7 108 107 
Switzerland .......... 336 444 447 361 456 474 79 93 95 
United Kingdom’ ...... 2,035 3,699 3,507 5,066 6,666 6,863 101 120 128 
WRMOOIRTIA | ciccciccsscce 784 855 891 778 808 858 49 47 49 
SOUTH AMERICA: 
on Sey Pee 5,215 4,514 4,791 3,906 3,628 3,582 239 194 187 
EE Suisse cttw cece’ 2,695 3,033 2,602 2,562 3,047 2,581 52 53 44 
ee ree ee 444 330 vies 432 328 rey 79 51 aac 
PRORRGRY 6. civcsessses 23 210 189 200 ic) a: So ee 
PURE pinacanacccsas 743 827 507 543 518 219 212 199 
AFRICA: 
Union of 
So. Africa 917 1,025 929 1,021 968 78 76 71 
OCEANIA: 
ROSAS 2,137 2,682 2,786 1,646 2,057 2,118 201 213 211 
New Zealand? ® ....... 1,201 264 1,348 419 443 461 212 211 216 
4Carcass meat basis—includes beef, veal, pork, mutton, lamb, goat and horsemeat; excludes 
edible variety meats, lard, rabbit and poultry meat. *Preliminary. *Excludes horsemeat. Per 
capita consumption figures take into account changes in storage stocks. Per capita consumption 
is civilian only. *Excludes horsemeat—consumption estimates take into account changes in 
commercial stocks and include military. Per capita consumption is civilian only. Production 
and consumption estimates include some game, rabbit and poultry. *Average for less than five 
years. "Hxcludes farm production and consumption, *Production data are for years ending Sep- 
tember 30. 











ing power and the availability of 
larger quantities of meat in principal 
producing and importing countries, 

The highest levels of consumption 
per person were attained in the prin. 
cipal exporting countries, except Den. 
mark, Per capita consumption in New 
Zealand in 1955 was estimated to be 
216 Ibs., Australia 211 Ibs., Uruguay 
199 Ibs., and Argentina, 187 Ibs. Con. 
sumption in Argentina and Uruguay 
were at unusually low levels as a re. 
sult of low meat production. 

Per capita civilian consumption in 
the United States was estimated at 
161 Ibs. in 1955. This was 8 lbs. 
greater than a year earlier and had 
only been exceeded by the 163.3 lbs. 
consumed in 1908, in records datin 
back to 1899. In 1956 it hit a new 
record of 163.5 lbs. 

In the United Kingdom, consump- 
tion per person averaged 128 lbs. in 
1955 compared with 126 lbs, in pre- 
war and was the highest for any post- 
war year. In France, consumption ay- 
eraged 125 Ibs. and in Denmark, 124 
Ibs. Supplies per person in 1955 
ranged as low as 31 Ibs. in Greece. 

In comparison with earlier years, 
the 1955 per capita meat supplies 
were unusually large in Canada, the 
U. S., Austria, Belgium, France, Ire- 
land, and the U. K. Consumption per 
person was relatively larger than usual 
in Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 
But during 1955, consumption was 
smaller than usual in Mexico, South 
American countries and the Union of 
South Africa. 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Le.1. prices) 


Pork sausage, hog cas...44 @47 
Pork sausage. bulk 

Ye eS errr 31 @41 
Pork sausage, sheep cas. 

‘Ib, pkge. ..........55 @59 
Frankfurters, sheep 

casing, 1-Ib. pkge. ...55 @60 
Franks., skinless. 1-lb...42 @46 
Bologna (ring) ......... 42 @46 
Bologna, artificial cas. .36 


@42 
Smoked liver, hog bungs.431%4@49 
Smoked liver. art. cas. .36%@45 
Polish sausage. smoked.49 @54 


New Eng. lunch spec....61 @69 
i ME \nlus a oenin ox 45 @48% 
Tongue and blood ...... 41 @43% 
SS rrr 56% @65 


Pickle & Pimiento loaf. .43@47 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


(1.c.1, prices) 
Ground 
Whole for sausage 

Caraway seed ... 26 31 
Cominos seed ... 31 36 
Mustard seed: 

SS rae | 

yellow Amer... 17 
Oregano ........ 34 
Coriander 

Morocco, No. 1. 21 25 
Marjoram, 

BRON wcceccscs 73 78 
Sage, Dalmatian 

E ietueee cs 5 66 
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DRY SAUSAGE 


(1.¢.1, prices) 


Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.. 
THUPInger 2... cccccccces 
WOT. ov cvtccsicacneccus 
EISUOSIMEE | 0 Se ccc ee 
B. C. Salami 
POPPGTOR onc cece cccscce 
Genoa style salami, ch... 
Cooked salami 
Rr Aare re 
Goteborg 

Mortadella 


SPICES 


(Basis, 
bales) 
Whole 
Allspice prime .... 9% 
ORTON ss tin tncies 1.04 
Chili, Powder 
Ghili, Pepper ....asis ad 
Cloves, Zanzibar .... 68 
Ginger, Jam., unbl. "1.21 
Mace, fancy Banda. .3.50 
West Indies as 
East Indies ...... 
a a flour, fancy. 
west India Nutmeg. 
Paprika, Spanish 
Pepper, cayenne 
Pepper: 
Red, No. 1 





Chgo. orig. bbls., 


92@ 
46 


bags, 


Ground 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 





Hog en 


D ixinb axa waens- eb Gha-or +: S 
le.l. prices quoted to manu- Export, 4 inch cut. 
m Secterere of sausage) Large prime, 24 in, .. 34@ 37 
ef Casi - Med, prime, 34 in. .... 24@ 2 
— Smail prime ........-- 16@ 2 
ee tener Middles. 1 per set. nel 
32/35 mm, ......... 1.15@1.35 gee 
Export, med., 35/38 00@1.190 Sheep Casings (per hank): - 5006.00 
Export, med., wide. 26/28. MM, ...06.esesce 5.6 30 
BRM rin cca at 1.25@1.45 24/26 mm. ......-+.+ , Neri 
Export, wide, 40/44...1.40@1.60 Seley Me. oe enters hep 
Export. jumbo, 44/up. .2.25@2.50 or = MM, .-- eee ee es 4 ets 
Domestic, regular 65@ 90 vt MM, -- ees eereeee 185@2.30 
Domestic. Se 90@1.10 /18 mm, .....-+-++- 
No. 1 —— 12@ 16 
DA ABCR/ED oc cnccese 
No. 2 weas., 32 in/up 9@ 14 CURING MATERIALS 
Middles— as cwt. 
Sewing. 1%@24 in...1.40@1.65 z -] 

Select. wide, 2@2%in.1.85@2.10 Nitrite of soda, in 40010. 44, 
man i —. rtd... gran, nitrate of 5.08 
ae —- =a  £@gnam @o SOR cee scessesdseresesees *' 

Bungs, exp. No. 1 nage ape enrde ce aoa ‘ t 
Banas, “domesti Pap, oniee! ae 
a salt bladders, Salt. paper sssal Bs 0D. 29.40 
* Chgo., gran. carlots, to . 
‘cis ee =. 00 ne = Rock salt, ton in 100-Ib. _ 97.40 
12-15 in, ps on “a. 18@ 20 bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo... 4! 
2-15 in. wide, flat.. Sukar— : i: 
Pork Casings: Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y... % 
Extra narrow, 29 mm, Refined standard cane 8.85 
and down .........+. 4.00@4.50 gran, basis (Chgo.) s 
Narrow. Packers, curing sugar, 1 
20GS2: MM. 2.2 ccccs 4.10@4.50 lb, bags, f.o.b. Reserve. 8.55 
Medium, La.. les8 2% ..---+eee0%8 5 
32@35 mm, .......- 2.50@2.75 Dextrose (less 20c): 115 
Spec. medium, Cerelose. regular, cwt. +--+ 795 
35@38 mm, ........ 2.15@2.75 Ex-Warehouse, Chicago «--++ ‘ 
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Loins 
cow 
Fresh . P 


7. 
3@75. 
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Insides 
Outside 
Knuckl 


Cc 


Choice, 
Good, 





n—nom 
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Yen- 
New 
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o. $11.35 
5.65 
8:65 


. 27.40 
.. 6.18 
.. 8.85 


*.. 8.55 
1.15 
7.85 





2, 1957 


BEEF-VEAL-LAMB... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


January 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 

Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) 

Prime, 700/800 ....... 40n 








Choice, 500/600 33% 
Choice, 600/700 .. 33% 
Choice, 700/800 .. @32% 
Good, 500/600 ........ 30 
Good, 600/700 ....... 30% 
J RARE Ee ere 26% 
Commercial cow ..... 23 
Canner—cutter cow ...22144@23 
PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 

Prime: 

Hindatrs., 5/800 ..... None qtd. 
Foreqtrs.. 5/800 ...... None os. 
Rounds, So aa 

Td. loins, 50/70 seh 80 ais 
Sq. chucks, 70/90 29n 
Arm chucks. 80/110 . 27 
Briskets (Icl) ........ 24144,@25% 
Ribs, 25/35 teas ..-.55 @58 
S  s aaa 11 
Flanks, Sau No.1. 12 
Choice: 

Hindqtrs., 5/800 ..... 41% 
Foreqtrs., — 2544n 
Rounds, ‘all v 41 
Td, loins, 30/70" (lel) “58 @62 
Sq. chucks, 70/90... 29 

A chucks, 80/100" 27 
Briskets (Icl) ...... - eee 
Ribs, 25/35 Gel) 42 a 
Navels, No. 1 ....... 


Flanks, rough, No, 1 ... Me 
Good (all wts.): 


PE cwscsagvactey 3814@40 
Sq. cut chucks ...... 27 @28 
ROD. oun on v's emia Ke 23 @24 
DE tes noes ge ee Rabe 36 @41 
DN” sencensecteswnn 48 @52 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 
bins C/L 


Fresh J/L Fo grade 





55@57..... Cow, a 
73@75..... Cow, 3/4 
77@80..... Cow, 4/5 
| aa Cow, 5/up . 
_ Seen Bull, 5/up . 

BEEF HAM SETS 
Insides, 12/up ........ 37% @40 
Outsides, 8/up ........35 @37 
Knuckles, 74%4/up ...... 374% @40 


CARCASS MUTTON 


Choice, 70/down ....... 18 @19 
Good, 70/down ........ 17 @18 





n—nominal, 


29, 1957 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Frozen, carlots, 1b.) 
Tongues, No. 1, 100’s..26%,@27 
Hearts regular 100’s 








Livers, selected. 35/50’s 26 
Livers, regular, 35/50’s.. 15 
Lips, scalded. 100’s ....12 @12% 
Lips. unscalded, 100’s.. 9 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s ... 6 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s a 6% 
Melts. 100’s ..... 7 
Lungs, 100’s ™, 
ae ere 54 
FANCY MEATS 
(l.e.1. prices) 

Beef tongues, corned ... 38, 
Veal _ breads, 

under 12 oz, 81 

12 OB./UD  ...sscceees 94 
Calf tongues, 1 Ib./dn.. 18 
Oxtails, fresh, select .. 20 

BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 

FRESH 

Canner—cutter cow 

meat, barrels ........ 82% @32% 
Bull meat, boneless .... 

| Se, eer eres 3614 
Beef trim., 75/85% 

| RR Eee 24% 
Beef trim., 85/90% 

WOE be iwisesecaade 28 
Boneless chucks, 

a, ee ee eee 32 
Beef cheek meat, 

trimmed, barrels .....22 @22%4 
Shank meat, bbls...... 33 @34%4 
Beef head meat. bbls. 17 
Veal trim., boneless, 

WAPPelS cecccevenseces 27% @28% 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(1.¢.1, carcass prices 
12 


Prime, 

Prime, 

Choice, 

Choice, 

Good, 

Good, 

Good. 

Stand., 

CARCASS LAMB 
(1.¢.1, prices) 

Prime: -86/G ows cesesi None qtd. 
Pee. Gg cake cane None qtd. 
Prime. SG/GG! ©... Ciewe. None qtd. 
CHOCO: SEER casisdssecs 43 
Choice, 45/55- .....cceee 41 
Choice, 55/65 ....cccexs 88 @39 
GOOG. A Wte, -is.siccc 40 @41 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco No, Portland 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Jan, 29 Jan. 29 Jan. 29 
STEER: 
Choice: 
SePO00: Ibe, wee ce ccc $34.00@36.00 $35.00@37.00 $36.00@37.00 
Weet0O Ihe. coc eeeseue 33.00@35.00 33.00@35.00 35.00@37.00 
Good: 
ee WD” Scevecca a 30.00@33.00 33.00@34.00 32.00@35.00 
a ae Se 29.00@32.00 31.00@33.00 31.00@34.00 
Standard: 
SE (RUD. apinepin. exces 29.00@33.00 30.00@32.00 28.00@32.00 
cow: 
Standard, all wts. .... None quoted 27.00@29.00 None quoted 
Commercial, all wts. > 23. 00@25.00 24.00@ 27.00 25.00@ 29.00 
Utility, all wts. ....... 22. 2.00 @ 25.00 22.00@24.00 24.00@27.00 
Canner-cutter ....... re eon -quoted 20.00@22.00 20.00@24.00 
Bull, util. & com’l..... 28.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@32.00 
FRESH CALF (Skin-off) (Skin-off) (Skin-off) 
Choice: 
“ne Ibs. GOW orci 37.00@40.00 38.00@ 40.00 39.00@43.00 
ry ‘bs. oo, ere 34.00@36.00 36.00@38.00 38.00@40.00 
LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime: 
45-55 NO eae 38.00@40.00 None quoted 38.00@40.00 
Se SR Se ee 36.00@39.00 None quoted None quoted 
Choice: 
LRN arc re 38.00@40.00 38.00@41.00 © 38.00@40.00 
ONS oC oes ook 36.00@39.00 35.00@38.00 34. 38.00 
Good, all wts. ......... 35.00@38.00 34.00@38.00 34. 00@39. 00 
MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70 Ibs. down... None quoted None quoted 14,00@16.00 
, 70 Ibs. down .... None quoted None quoted 14.00@16.00 
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January 29, 1957 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FANCY MEATS 
BEEF CUTS (1.¢.1, prices) 
Western y - 

Steer: (1.e.1. prices) Cwt. ~ —. 6/12 oz, ....... 20 
Prime, carc., 6/700.$41.50@43.50 Beef livers, sclected ......... 33 
Prime, carc., 7/800. 41.00@43.00 Beef kidneys ................ 14 
Choice, carc., 6/700. 36.00@38.50 Oxtails, % Ib.. frozen ....... 13 
ates. care., Pg 35.00@36.50 
700d, carc., 6/700.. 32.00@34.00 
Good. carc.. 7/800.. 32.00@33 LAM 
Hinds., pr., 6/700.. 51.00@56.00 (l.¢e.1, careass prices. ewt.) 
Hinds.. pr.. 7/800.. 52.00@57.00 Cit 
Hinds., ch., 6/700.. 45.00@49. Prime, 30/40 
Hinds., ch.. 7/800.. 41.00@44 Prime, 40/45 
Hinds., gd., 6/700.. 39.00@40.50 Prime, 45/55 
Hinds.. gd., 7/800.. 38.00@39.00 Prime, 55/65 

Choice. 40/45 

oice, 5 

BEEF cuTS Choice, 45/55 
(1.¢c.1, prices, Ib.) oun Lhe 

Prime _ steer: City rey 
Hindatrs., 600/700 .... 52@ 57 Good. 40/45 
Hindatrs.. 700/800 |... nl@ 74 Good. 45/55 
Hindatrs.. 800/900 .... 50@ 52 
Rounds, flank off ..... 43@ 47 Prime, 45/dn, 

Rounds, diamond Prime, 45/55 
bone. flank off ...... 44@ 48 Prime, 55/65 
Short loins, untrim.... 80@ 90 Choice, 45/dn 
Short loins, trim, ....1.06@1.20 Choice, 45/55 
| ee are 13@13% Choice. 55/65 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .... 52@ 62 Good, 45/dn 
APM . CRUCKS: 6.5. kis 32@ 34 Good, 45/55 
TENUOUS) 66h Bete aks 30@ 32 
WIR vicciscdahe cde. 13@ 14 VEAL—SKIN OFF 

Choice steer: (1e.1, carcass prices) Western 
Hindatrs., 600/700 .... 46@ 49 Prime, 90/120 ....... $46.00@51.00 
Hindatrs., 700/800 .... 45@ 48 Choice, 90/120 ....... 41.00@45.00 
Hindatrs., 800/900 .... 41@ 44 Good. 50/90 ........ 6.00 38.00 
Rounds, flank off ....41%@ 46 Good. ar KUaadias 7.00@ 
Rounds, diamond Stand.. 50/90 ...... 29.00@31.00 

bone, flank off .... 42@ 47 Stand.. 90/120 ...... 31.00@33.00 
ane — untrim. 53@ 62 
ort loins, trim. .... 73@ 84 ¥ 
WI a Bo dla ee ced diay c's 12%4@ 13 BUTCHER'S FAT 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .... 40@ 50 Shop fat (ewt.) ........006- $1.50 
Arm chucks ......... 29@ 32 Breast fat (cwt.) ...ccccese 2.50 
ee ae 7@ 29 Edible suet (cwt.) .......+.- 2.75 
Pete erie 12@ 13  Inedible suet (cwt.) ........ 2.75 
HOGS: 
N. Y. MEAT PRICES Week ended Jan. 26.... 57,923 
Receipts reported by the USDA Week previous ........- 60.131 
Marketing Service, week ended Jan. SHEEP: 
26. 1957. with comparisons: Week ended Jan, 26 .... 48,419 
z Week previous ......... 44.903 

STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses 

Week ended Jan. 26 .... "13.327 COUNTRY DRESSED MEAT 
i 5" VEAL: 
Week previous ......... 15,409 Week: endeditan:. 20°... 6.726 

cow: Week previous ......-.- 6.381 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 1,202 HOGS: 

Week: previous: ..:.4..<.. 2.189 Week ended Jan. 26.... 16 

BULL: Week previous ......... 47 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 4382 LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Week previous ......... 332 Week ended Jan. 26 .... 138 

VEAL: Week previous ......... 33 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 16,875 
Week previous ......... 17.761 PHILA. FRESH MEATS 

LAMB: Jan. 29, 1957 
Week ended Jan .26 .... 29,514 WESTERN DRESSED 
Week previous ......... 30.608 STEER CARCASSES: (ewt.) 

y . Choice, 500/800 ... 0@38 

NTE: . Choice, 300/900 35.00@37.00 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 718 ‘ 

Week vi 737 100d, 500/8' evecce 33.00@34 50 
Pe eer eae Se ae she a Hinds, choice ...... 44.00@47.00 

HOG AND PIG: Hinds, good ........ 40.00@43.00 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 8,593 Rounds, choice ..... 43.00@ 46.00 
Week previous ......... 8.037 Rounds, good ...... 40.00@42.00 

PORK CUTS: Lbs. COW: 

Week ended Jan. 26 ....1,041,897 Com’l, all _wts. .... 26.50@28.00 
Week previous ......... 793,129 Utility, all wts. ... 23.50@25.50 

BEEF CUTS: VEAL (ae One): 

Week ended Jan. 26 .... 281,843 Choice, 90/120 ..... pry et ee 
Waele cecaed 3090°517 Choice, 120/150 .... 44.00@48.00 
peptic bahia tenths dnc neta yh Good, 50/90 ....... 37.00@39.00 

VEAL AND CALF F CUTS: Good, 90/120 ....... 38.00@40.00 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 7,252 yood, 120/150 ...... 39.00@42.00 

k previous ......... 2.042 LAMB: 

LAMB AND MUTTON: Ch. & pr., 30/45 ... 41.00@44.00 
Week ended Jan. 26 ..... 1,043 Ch. & pr., 45/55 ... 41.00@44.00 
Week previous ......... ES Good, 30/45 ........ oo vowel eo 

BEEF CURED: Good, 45/55 3 cacnee F 7 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 13,321 LOCALLY DRESSED 
Week previous ......... 13.221 STEER BEEF Sasi 8S Sos 

7 -)- Care., 5/700 36 @38 

PORK _CURED AND SMOKED: ‘ Carc., 7/800 35 @38 a2 ast, 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 357,959 
Week previous 406.488 Hinds, 5/700 ..... 44@48 

weet ee sis Bieta, 1000 Aa anaio 
Rounds, no flank.. 
LOCAL SLAUGETER Hip rd. plus flank.42@45 88@40 

CATTLE: Head Full loins, untrim.44@48 44@47 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 14,582 Short loin, untrim.58@63 52@56 
Week previous ......... 12.912 Ribs, (7 bone) ...45@52 40@45 

CALVES: Arm chucks ...... 29@32 29@30 
Week ended Jan. 26 .... 9,121 Briskets. is. sec dscc 25@28 25@28 

Week previous ......... 9.151 Short plates ...... 10@15 10@15 











PORK AND LARD... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, January 30, 1957) 
BELLIES 
Fresh or F.F.A. 


SKINNED HAMS 





Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
44@441 | Oh Seer 44 
43% PTS ee: DRIER 6s hen nnue 4314 
eee OS! Beer 421% 
4114 @42 pian ts | See 41%n 
eee ee te ere 42 
is *; rer 41% 
42%n ...... 22/24 

| eo 24/26 

42%b . 25/30 

40% .... 25/up, 2’s i 


Ham quotations based on product 
conforming to Board of Trade defi- 
nition regarding new trim. 











Frozen 








PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen FRESH PORK CUTS 
o. erty 5, . “weneabard ade Job Lot 
2384%4@23% .. 6/8 ......... 23% - 9/ 
23144@23% .. 8/10 ......... %.... Lates, 127ee. 
a 43@44 Loins, 12/16 
238% @28% .. 10/12 ......... ‘ 2 
: . 39@40 Loins, 16/20 
2344 @23% .. 12/14 wetneeeee : 38. Loins, 20/up 4 
23% %423% .. 8/up, 2’s in. .. ¢ 36@37 Butts, 4/8 ........... : 
33@34 Butts, 8/12 
FAT BACKS 33@34 Butts, 8/up 
a ss Siaiie 40@41 Ribs, 3/dn. 5 
Sree a dumagens Cured = 98@29 Ribs, 3/5 -.......... 2 
“aye TASS” ; | a SY p 
‘ % @15% 
Ion 20 Wd Ll. leq at OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
| 14/16 - 164%@17% Fresh or Frozen Cured 
og Ne EE SB/AR 0 vee adie 18 15% Square Jowls ........ unq. 
a ae Coe | ARE. 18 13% @13% Jowl Butts, Loose.. 12n 
BR owen bak SDISD fawvasacss 18 144%n Jowl Butts, Boxed.... unq. 
LARD FUTURES PRICES CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
NOTE: Add %%e to all price quo- PORK PRODUCTS 


tations ending in 2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 25, 1957 





Open High Low Close 

Mar. 15.32 15.45 2 
May 15.40 
July 15.40 
Sep. 15.45 
Oct. 15.42 5.43 

Sales: 5,600,000 

Open interest at close Thurs., 
Jan. 24: Jan. 23, Mar. 668, May 
656, July 243, Sept. 26, and Oct. 


2 lots. 


MONDAY, JAN. 28, 1957 





Mar. 15.50 15.55 15. 4 15.30 

May 15.57 15.62 15 15.30 

July 15.45 15.52 18:15 15.15 

July 15.45 15.52 15.15 15.17 

Oct. ee oe 15.160 
Sales 11,280,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Fri., Jan. 
25: Jan. 14, Mar. 676, May 658, 
July 231, Sept. 27, and Oct. 4 lots. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 29, 1957 


Mar. 15.30 15.55 15.25 15.55a 

May 15.25 15.42 15.20 15.42b 

July 15.20 15.32 15.10 15.27 

Sep. 15.20 15.25 15.12 15.25b 

Oct. tie ated -». 15.15n 
Sales: 8,240,000 Ibs. 


Open interest, at close Mon., Jan., 
28: Jan. 7, Mar. 664, May 637, July 


227, Sept. 33, and Oct. 4 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 30, 1957 


Mar. 15.55 15.87 15.55 15.75a 

May 15.50 15.80 15.45 15.80a 

July 15.40 15.60 15.35 15.57 

-60 

Sep. 15.22 15.55 15.22 15.50a 

Oct. 15.35 15.35 15.35 15.35 
Sales: 12,920,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Tues., Jan. 
29: Mar. 657, May 631, July 232, 


Sept. 33, and Oct, 4 lots. 


‘THURSDAY, JAN. 31, 1957 


Mar. 15.75 15.75, 15.60 15.65 

May 15.80 15.80 15.60 15.62b 

July 15.60 15.60 15.50 15.50a 

Sep. 15.45 15.45 15.42 15.42 

Oct. or 15.35n 
Sales: "5,000,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Wed., Jan. 
30: Mar. 656, May 641, July 242, 
Sept. 34, and Oct. four lots. 


36 


Jan, 29, 1957 














Hams, skinned, 10/12... 45 
Hams, skinned, 12/14... 441, 
Hams, skinned, 14/16. suas 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs., loose.. 
Picnics. 6/8 Ibs. ...... om 
Pork loins, boneless ....62 @64 
Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. 30 
(Job lots) 
Devke Tver. iisdscss es 16 
Tenderloins, fresh, nie .72 @73 
Neck bones, 8 @ 8% 
Ears, 30's 13 
ae ee eee 7 @s 
CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIALS—FRESH 


(To sausage manufacturers in 
job lots only) 
Pork trim., guar. 40% 
lean, barrels 
Pork trim., guar. 50% 


lean, barrels ........ 221, 
Pork trim., 80% lean. 

RSE ORR a ae 35 
Pork trim., 95% lean 

es ag RE 44 
Pork head meat ...... 21 
Pork cheek meat, trim., 

ie iy gee Ed SDR 28 


PACKERS' WHOLESALE 


LARD PRICES 
Refined Spi tierces, f.o.b. 


Rr renee $17.50 
Refined jar’ 50-Ib. fiber 
cubes, f.0.b. Chicago...... 17.00 


Kettle rendered 50-Ib. tins. 
f.o.b. Chicago 
Leaf, kettle rendered tierces. 
f.o.b. Chicago ee 
aa 2 
Neutral tierces, f.o. 
Standard shortening. | 
‘> fy § eee 24.25 
Hydro shortening, N. & S.... 25.25 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 





P.S. or Dry Ref. in 

Dry Rend. 50-lb. 

Rend. Cash Loose tins 
Tierces (Open (Open 

(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 
Jan, 25. 15.55n 13.87%  16.00n 
Jan, 26. 15.55n 13.874%n 16.00n 
Jan, 28. 15.50a 13.87% 16.00n 
Jan. 29. 15.55n ‘ 16.25n 
Jan, 30. 15.75n 14.25 16.50n 
Jan. 31. 15.65n 14.25n 16.50n 


n—nominal, a—asked. b—bid. 









LIGHT HOGS RETURN PLUS VALUES 


(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for first two days of week.) 

The live hog market, declining into closer alignment 
with pork prices, which scored small gains, resulted in 
improved cut-out values this week. Light hogs returned 
positive margins, while the negative values on the other 
two classes were considerably reduced. 


—180-220 lbs.— —220-240 lbs.— —240-270 lbs — 
Value Value Value 
per perewt. per percwt. per per cwt, 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt. 
alive yield alive yield alive yield 
TMOG OU. ok ccd inna ee 2.45 $17.75 $11.94 $16.65 $11.41 $15.4 
Fat cuts, lard .. 8.89 6.32 8.88 5.70 TM 


Ribs, trims., 





a 2.77 1.72 2.40 1.55 on 
SORE GE EE oo teisewic.cics $18.66 $18.26 
Condemnation loss ..... -09 09 ‘ 
Handling, overhead .... 1.62 1.47 1.22 
pees MOOSE |. ce ccces 20.40 29.14 20.22 28.28 19.57 4 
TOTAL VALUE ....... 20.59 29.41 19.98 27.93 18.66 
Cutting margin --+$ .19 +$ .27 —$ .24 —$ .35 pa 89 a 
Margin last week ..— .42 — .62 — 1.00 — 1.41 1.61 — 29 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 





Los Angeles San Francisco _ No. Portland 
Jan, 23 Jan. 29 Jan, 29 
FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer style) (Shipper style) (Shipper style) 
80-120 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3. None quoted None quoted None quoted 
120-170 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3.$33.00@34.00 None quoted $30.00@32.0 
FRESH PORK CUTS, No. 1: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 46.00@50.00 $50.00@52.00 47.00@52.0 
10-12 Ibs. . 46.00@50.00 52.00@54.00 47.00@52.0 
12-16 Ibs. 46.00@50.00 48.00@52.00 46.00@51.0 
PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 
ORAM csccccshes seer 32.00@36.00 34.00@36.00 33.00@37.0 
HAMS, Skinned: 
eS Oe ere Pre 49.00@52.00 54.00@58.00 55.00@58.0 
MEER BOs aces earrtebee 49.00@54.00 54.00@60.00 54.00@57.0 
BACON ‘‘Dry’’ Cure, No. 1: 
Gi BO. od.0.e s ganissaiels 48.00@55.00 52.00@56.00 48.00@53.0 
BM, “cs ns nied bas ais 47.00@52.00 48.00@52.00 45.00@49.0 
BOE Rs, cccacormaevnr 47.00@50.00 46.00@50.00 42.00@47.0 
LARD, Refined: 
Sa | eee 19.50@22.00 22.00@23.00 18.00@21.0 
50-Ib. cartons & cans.. 18.50@21.50 20.00@ 22.00 None quoted 
WNCIOGS or vss 5s oak eee we 17.00@21,00 18.00@20.00 15.00@20.00 





N. Y. FRESH PORK CUTS 
Jan, 29, 1957 


PHILA. FRESH PORK 
Jan. 29, 1957 
WESTERN DRESSED 


PORK CUTS—U.S. No. 1-3, Ib. 
Reg. loins, trmd., 8-12... 


City 
Box lots 
oe: 86 00@50.00 
46.09@50.00 


Hams, sknd.,. 
Pork loins, 8/12 


Pork loins. 12/16 .... 45.00@49.00 ¢ Py 
Boston butts, 4/8 °.-. 37-00@40.00 Betis eke ok ee 
egular picnics, eS 3 * # 9. SPO 2:4 eee 
Spareribs. 3/down act 39.00@42.00 Spareribs, 3/down ....... 41@8 
Pork trim., regular .. 27. 
Pork trim.. spec. 80%. 89.00 ok a ae DRESSED walk 
(el, prices ewt.) Western Pork Joins, 12/16" 11.20... 45g 
Pork loins, 8/12 .... 44.00@47.00  Rellies, 10/12 ..........++. 35@38 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 43.00@46.00 Spareribs 3/down ics 
Hams, sknd., 10/14 .. 47.00@50.00 Sk hams, Toya b epee 
Boston butts. 4/8 .... 37.00@40.00 Sk: hina. 19/14... swe 48@0 
Picnics, 4/8 ........ 27.00@30.00 Picnica 4/8 oe D Silda x 28@32 
Spareribs, 3/down .... 39.00@42.00 Boston Batts "478 RE 38@42 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 

The hog-corn ratio 
on barrows and gilts at Chi- 
cago for the week ended 
Jan. 26, 1957 was 13,7, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 13.4 ratio for the pre- 


N.Y. DRESSED HOGS 


(1.¢.1, prices) 
(Heads on, leaf fat in) 
50: to. 75 “Bhs. © ss;.0:50 $30.25 @33.25 
75 to 100 Ibs. 30.50@33.25 
100 to 125 Ibs. . 80.50@33.25 
125 to 150 Ibs. 30.50@33.25 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Jan, 29, 1957 





Hams, a 14/16 Ibs. (Av.) 
WEADDCE a cccccnsccccccses 50 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 ibs. ceding week and 104 a 
ready-to-eat, wrap) does re 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs.. ypar ago. These ratios we of 
WFAPPEH ..cccccccceccceses 49 calculated on the basis 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs.. t 
ready-to-eat, wrapped .... 50 No, 3 yellow corn selling a 


Bae fancy trinseed. brisket 
8/10 Ibs.. wrapped . 45 
meas: fancy sq. cut, seedless, 
12/14 Ibs., wrapped ....... 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced. 1 Ib. heat 
seal, self service pkge. .... 58 


$1,349, $1,354 and $1,289 
per bu, during the 
periods, respectively. 
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»| BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 
, oo ¢ @ 
BY-PRODUCTS MARKET able fancy tallow was bid at 742@ 
a Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1957 TALLOWS and GREASES 7%c, same destination, product con- 
mal APOE pra Wednesday, January 30, 1957 sidered. Bleachable fancy tallow was 
Dj . . 

BR SM sce Gacncus paredteseah sexi *6. bid at 7c, special tallow at 6%c, and 
od in bulk .. 6.25n » Sp A / 
rile SIGKOTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL The inedible tallow and grease mar- yellow grease at 5%4c, all c.a.f. Chi- 
otha + ge ge cp amennes oe ket was inclined to easiness late last cago. Edible tallow was offered at 

> Seale oo week, with choice white grease, all  13c, Chicago basis, and at 12%e, 
a Pied stick. ina’ cate... +2.00@2.25 hog trading at 8%c, c.a.f. New York. _f.0.b. River points. 
i PAEEIOROOEE SEE Regular production bleachable fancy On Tuesday, edible tallow sold at 
“ Pag 50% meat, bone scars. pagged..§ 73.50 77.50 tallow sold at 75éc, same delivery 12%@12Mc, f.0.b. River points, and 
ian 35% meat scraps, bagged re pene 80.00 point. Edible tallow sold at 13%c, — was still available at 13c, Chicago. 

y To s anka a .-- 82.50@ 87.8 . 

1 a Seceter Gabaae, beced .. . 25.00@ 00. a.f. Chicago, and was offered at Several tanks of bleachable fancy 

, ie i ae 120.00 12%e, f.0.b. River points, with buying tallow sold at 7c, c.a.f. Chicago, 

Clally: PEODAPOG)® <wcccsccnce 85. 1 j : € 1 
my] orcen Soneth, eessi'": roe $498 interest_lacking. Some leachable and at 7iée, cf. Hast. Yellow grease 
5% Sinise: mauintel fancy tallow moved at 7@7%c, c.a.f. at 5%c, and special tallow at 
HF eather tankage, ground, ‘ _ Chicago. 6%8c, c.a.f. Chicago. Low acid yellow 
sa aol meal, ber anit ammonia. GOORES On Friday of last week, a few grease held at 5%4c. Choice white 
“ES DRY RENDERED TANKAGE tanks of special tallow sold at 6%c, grease, all hog, was bid at 8%e, c.a.f. 
: tet eee ante ee LLL! H’@tesn _ ©-a.£, Chicago. Indications of 7c, Chi- East, and offered at 8%c. 
Portland | High test, per unit prot........... *1:15@1.20n cago, were in the market on bleach- At midweek, several more tanks of 
ill GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS able fancy tallow, and at 75sc, c.a.f. choice white grease, all hog, sold at 
e quotel | Calf trimmings, limed (glue)........ 1256135 East. Edible tallow was available at 8%&c, c.a.f. East. Bleachable fancy 
1032.0 cata Stern an (glue). = ses 12%, f.o.b. River points, and at 13%e, tallow sold “ 7%c, also c.a.f. co 
eee ee peereieen 7771 55-08@57.00 Chicago basis. A few tanks of original = and presumably hard body material. 
052.0 ANIMAL HATR fancy tallow traded at 8c, c.a.f. East. Special tallow sold at 6%c, c.a.f. Chi- 
et Test coll aciod, barton”... bor? wey Only moderate trade was reported cago, and off-special traded at %c 
noked) Cattle switches, per piece TA @5% on Monday of the new week. A few _less. Edible tallow sold at 13c, Chi- 
WE ow Geese 18% tanks of choice white grease, all hog, | cago. Choice white grease, all hog, 
avs. a eC .. 12 sold at 8%&c, c.a.f. East, and addition- also traded at 8c, c.a.f. New York. 
EE << Wittvered. u~eeinbenl: al tanks were offered at 8'2c. Bleach- TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
00@53, 
10@ 49.00 
00@47.00 
ne quoted 
20. 
) 
ts. DARLING & COMPANY 
ED 
, be 
.. 
é: Bee 616 
.. 81@0 
1 41@8 
- 5 
.. 46@50 
Tl 45@48 
... 85@88 
ae YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 
Lt 49@t 
[3 
1, 38@#2 
be SLAUGHTERHOUSES 
io based To : 
; at Chi- 
- ended Whatever your problems may be, call: 
is 13.7, 
—“||DARLING & COMPANY 
Keo 
ed Wl 
the pre Daily Pick-up Service Provided by Fleet of Trucks from Six Strategically Located Plants 
10.4 a 
ios were CHICAGO ALPHA, IA. DETROIT CLEVELAND CINCINNATI BUFFALO 
basis of 
r 4201 So. P.O. P.O. Box 3329 P.O. Box 2218 Lockland Station P.O. Box #5 
selling at ge Aa MAIN POST OFFICE Brooklyn Station Cincinnati 15, Station "A" 
j $1 939 ‘IMinots Dearborn, Michigan Cleveland 9, Ohio Ohio Buffalo 6, New York 
: i Phone: YArds 7-3000 Phone: Waucoma 500 Phone: WArwick 87400 Phone: ONtario 1-9000 Phone: VAlley 1-2726 Phone: Filmore 0655 
. OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 
1 2, 1957 
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tions: edible tallow, 124%@12Mc, f.o.b. 
River, and 13c, Chicago basis, or- 
iginal fancy tallow, 7%c; bleachable 
fancy tallow, 7c; prime tallow, 6%c; 
special tallow, 6%ec; No. 1 tallow, 6c; 
and No. 2 tallow, 54@5%4c. 

GREASES: Wednesday's quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all 
hog, 7c; B-white grease, 6%c; yellow 
grease, 55% @5%c; house grease, 542c; 
and brown grease, 5@5¥c. Choice 
white grease, all hog, was quoted at 
8%@8iec, c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, Jan. 30, 1957 
Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 
day at $5@5.25 per unit of ammonia. 
Low test wet rendered tankage was 
listed at $5.25 per unit of ammonia 
and dry rendered tankage was priced 
at $1.15 per unit of protein. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, JAN. 25, 1957 








Prev 
Mar. -.. 16.45b 16.70 16.37 16.66 16.56 
May ere 16.79 16.48 16.79 16.62 
July --. 16.54 16.71 16.42 16.71 16.57 
Sept. .. 16.28b 16.50 16.30 16.45b 16.43 
Oct. --. 15.95 16.06 15.91 16.05 16.02 
Dec. --- 15.76b 15.99 15.83 15.99 15.85b 
Jan, -. 15.76n ciae Sed 16.00n 15.85n 
Mar. . 15.70b 15.90 15.90 15.80b 15.80b 
Sales: 401 lots. 
MONDAY, JAN. 28, 1957 
Mar. cos SOO 16.85 16.65 16.72 16.66 
May oes 16.85 16.85 16.67 16.74 16.79 
July . 16.78 16.75 16.62 16.65 16.71 
Sept. .... 16.45b 16.54 16.45 16.48b 16.45b 
Oct. .... 16.02b 16.08 16.00 16.04 16.05 
Dec. . 15.86 15.98 15.86 15.94 15.99 
Jan, 15.85n i 15.94n 16.00n 
Mar. .... 15.75b 15.85b 15.80b 
Sales: 284 lots. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 29, 1957 
Mar. . 16.75 16.86 16.638 16.86 16.72 
May Pe 16.84 16.64 16.83 16.74 
July . 16.60 16.76 16.60 16.73 16.65 
Sept. .... 16.40b 16.56 16.45 16.52b 16.48b 
Oct. sc. 16.08 16.10 15.95 16.10 16.04 
Dec. .... 15.85b 15.96 15.93 16.00 15.94 
Jan. .. 15.85n heat 16.0% 15.94n 
Mar. .... 15.80 15.85b  15.85b 
Sales: 208 lots. 
WEDNESDAY. JAN. 30, 1957 
Mar. ... 16.88b 16.90 16.80 16.87 16.86 
May ... 16.90 16.90 16.79 16.84 16.83 
July .... 16.72b 16.80 16.71 16.72b 16.73 
Sept. .... 16.55b 16.57 16.53 16.53 16.52b 
Oct. .... 16.08b 16.08 16.00 16.08 16.10 
Dec. .... 16.00b 16.02 15.95 15.98b 16.00 
ee ae she 15.98n 16.00n 
Mar. .... 15.85b vas 15.90b 15.85b 
Sales: 157 lots. 
n—nominal, b—bid. 
VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1957 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 
oct s ire cee wks a clehasies hes 144%4n 
NIE 2 elite awa chee wigwisi nn Gus @14%n 
PEE Don ae Xk) 40 )he vk 4bwne Sip 0 6.0 we 14% @14%)n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills ....... 14%n 
Soybean oil, .f.o.b. Decatur .. ; 14% 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills ...... 15%n 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast .... lin 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest and West Coast ........ 2 @ 2% 
Sy coca Ra dbase c+ sapiens et cules 2 @ 2% 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1957 
White domestic vegetable .................. 28 
RR RR Sa 30 
a I I ia cais dew ae 6 bs auviec aia 28 
ne REPRE Se 27 
OLEO OILS 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1957 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) 14% 
Extra oleo oil (drums) ........ 18% 
eae 17% 


n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid, pd—paid. 
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HIDES AND SKINS _ 





Demand for heavy hides in big packer 
market narrow, with while light- 
weights moved more readily—Small 
packer hide market fairly brisk on 
lighter averages — Active trade on 
Northern calfskins at steady prices— 
Price range on sheepskins broad, 
depending on quality, 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Heavy hides 
were again in less demand than the 
lightweight stock, which last week 
gained ‘ac to Ic per Ib. Consequently, 
when trading got under way this 
week, pressure was applied on heavier 
hide quotations. On Monday, about 
20,000 heavy native steer hides sold 
at 9%c and 10c, Chicago, and at 9¥c, 
for Rivers. Bids at that time were ‘4c 
lower on branded steers, branded 
cows, and on heavy native cows. 
Those selections were considered in a 
vulnerable position, because it was re- 
ported packers had carried some of 
the stock over from last week’s offer- 
ings. 

On Tuesday, an active market de- 
veloped, and about 50,000 heavy 
hides sold in line with the bids. Sales 
included northern branded cows at 
8c, butt-branded steers at 8c, Colo- 
rado steers at 7¥c, and heavy native 
cows at 9c. A few more heavy na- 
tive steers sold at 9'c, steady with 
Monday’s price. Some dealers inti- 
mated that the higher prices would 
continue on the light hides, because 
of the small supply. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: This market enjoyed a 
fairly ample volume of trading, mostly 
on the lighter average weight. Heavier 
weights were draggy, with offerings 
plentiful. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: In 
recent trading, active interest was 
shown on big packer calfskins ,espe- 
cially Northern lightweights, at steady 
quotations. Northern and River big 
packer kip and overweights brought 





Dividends in Shoe, Leather 
Industry Larger Last Year 


Corporations engaged in the leather 
and shoe manufacturing industry paid 
out more in publicly reported cash 
dividends during the year just past 
than in 1955, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce has reported. 

Dividend payments by 21 firms in 
the field totaled $19,025,000 during 
1956 as against $18,057,000 in 1955, 
the department said. 


27'ec and 24c, a gain of ¥%c over last 
week’s levels. 

SHEEPSKINS: Trading was carried 
on a fairly wide range of prices, de- 
pending on quality. No. 1 Midwestem 
shearlings sold up to 2.30, with some 
sales as low as 1.85. Ordinary Mid- 
western fall clips sold at 2.50, with 
better quality offered at 2.60 and 
choice at 2.75. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Cor. Week 


Jan. 30, 1957 1956 
Let. native steers .... 15% lin 
Hvy. nat. steers ...... 91%4@10 10%@11 
Bx. Igt. nat. steers ... 18 kc es a 
Butt-brand. steers .... 8 9% 
Colorado steers ....... 7% 9 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 8 9 
Light Texas steers .... eer 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers.. 13n 14%n 
Heavy native cows .... 9% 10%@11 
Light nat. cows ....... 14%4@15% 15 @1b% 
Branded cows ........-- 8 10 @10% 
Native bulls .......... 8 10n 
Branded bulls ........ 7n 9n 
Calfskins: 
Northerns, 10/15 ....40 @45 47% @52%n 
10 lbs./down ........ 45n 


35 
Kips, Nor., nat., 15/25. 27% 30 @32n 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 


STEERS AND COWS: h 
9%4@10n 








60 Ibs. and over .... 9 
GB aviv tsnevs obs 11% 12 @lz% 
SMALL PACKER SKINS ‘ 
Calfskins, all wts. ....27 @28 38 @40n 
Kipskins, all wts. ..... 19 @21 23 @5n 
SHEEPSKINS ‘ 
Packer shearlings: cae 
ES cae wre reenter 2.00@2.20 
DEY: POG 6.0 vscccves 26% 
Horsehides, untrim. 9.00 8.00@8. 
Horsehides, trim. ...... 8.00 owen 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, JAN. 25. 1957 








PICTU. 
a farm 
yards, 


























Open High Low Close 
Jan. . 10.90b ree cae 10.95n- © 
Apr. . 11.45b ens ee. 11.50b- 
July . 11.90b 11.98 11.98 11.95b- 
Oct, ... 12.15b 12.25 12.25 12.20b- 
Jan. ... 12.45b oes 12.48b- 
Apr. ... 12.65b es 12.67b- 
Sales: four lots. * 
MONDAY, JAN. 28, 1957 b 
Apr. . 11.15b sae sore 11.40b- 50a 
July . 11.90b 12.00 11.90 11.85b- 908 
Oct. ... 12.15b 12.20 12.20 12.14b- 20a 
Jan. . 12.40b 12.50 12.50 12.35b- Sa 
Apr. . 12.60b 12.55b- Ta 
July . 12.70b itea 12.70b 
Sales: eight lots. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 29, 1957 
Apr. ... 11.25b dee al 11.25b- 
July - 11.82 11.83 11.75 11.76 
-83 
Oct. - 12.00b 12.10 12.03 12.10b- 
Jan, - 12.20b a iat 12.30b- 
Apr. ... 12.40b 12.50b- 
July ... 12.60b 12.65b- 
Sales: 26 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 30, 1957 
Apr. ... 11.20b = 11.35 11.35 11.34b- 
July . 11.7%5b 11.84 11.80 11.82- 
Oct. . 12.10b 12.17 12.15 fe 
Jan, . 12.30b an 
Apr. ... 12.50b 
July ... 12.65b 
Sales: 18 lots. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 31, 1957 
Apr. ... 11.25b 11.42 11.42 11.42 ; 
July ... 11.75b = 11.85 11.85 11.85 : 
Oct, ... 1215 ... °... 2 
Jan. ... 12.40b 12.40b- 508 
Apr. ... 12.65b 12.65p- 80a 
July ... 12.80b 12.80b-13.058 
Sales: 65 lots 


n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 
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Chicago Yards Innovation 
Provides Mobile Farm to 











































































LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 


returning from the country said. 

In cases where the farmer is plan- 
ning to market his livestock at the 
time, either he or the field repre- 
sentative places a call via the mobile 
unit to the Chicago market to get the 
latest quotations on cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep, Farmers, in most 
cases, talk directly to commission 
firms who represent them at the mar- 
ket. Informed of market conditions, 
livestock feeders then can make their 
decisions on when to ship their ani- 
mals to Chicago. 

Year-end figures recently released 
showed that Chicago in 1956 tallied 
the largest total of marketable live- 
stock receipts of any market in the 
country, 5,288,348 head. 

















a” Market Telephone Service 

e- 

tem An innovation in livestock market 

ome | operations has been introduced by the 

Mid. } Chicago Stock Yards— a mobile tele- 

with phone unit installed in a station 

and | wagon providing up-to-the-minute 
market information to farmers of the 
Midwest. 

INS The service is offered to livestock 
feeders by a field representative of 

gas | the Chicago yards on his visits to 

1 | farms within a radius of 200 miles 

a of the market, in Illinois, Indiana, 

9 Iowa and Wisconsin. Farmers visited 

_°* 1 have welcomed the direct Chicago- 

aun to-feedlot market service, operators 

@15% 

@10% 

100 

on 

@52%n 

45n 

@32n 

@10n 

@i2% 

@40n 

@25n 
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PICTURE ABOVE shows V. H. Brandenburg (left), field representative, with Ed Hollenbeck, 
a farmer :.ear Dixon, Ill., talking via the mobile unit to a commission firm at the Chicago 
yards. Hollenbeck feeds about 1,500 head of cattle and 500 hogs yearly on his 800-acre farm. 


lowa Swine Producers’ Day 
At State College, Feb. 11 


The Annual Iowa Swine Producers’ 
Day will be held at Iowa State Col- 
lege, February 11, show officials have 
announced. 

The program will include new re- 
ports on swine feeding research, mod- 
ern knowledge of crossbreeding in 
commercial pig production, findings 
at the Iowa Swine Testing Station on 
producing quality pork at less cost, a 
proposed new program of disease 
control by quarantine on a statewide 
basis, a panel discussion by practical 
swine producers on their management 
and marketing programs, discussion 
of the responsibility of feed manufac- 

turers to the farmer and the life-cycle 
housing and management program 
for swine. 


DEC. KILL BY REGIONS 

United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions in December, 
1956, with totals compared, in 000’s: 


Sheep & 

Region: Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
N, Ath States. ...... 126 84 539 183 
8S. Atl. States ...... 41 28 249 oe 
N. C. States—East. 343 219 1,376 132 
N. C. States—N.W... 490 109 2,268 359 
N. C. States—S.W... 181 29 524 87 
S. Central States... 195 89 410 73 
Mountain States .... 103 7 97 88 
Pacific States ...... 206 40 235 140 
Totals, Dec. 1956.. 1,686 605 5,698 1,062 
Totals, Dec. 1955.. 1,617 653 7,324 1,155 





Other animals slaughtered under federal in- 
spection: December 1956—horses, 17,031; goats, 


4,934; December 1955—horses, 19,289; goats, 
4,495. 
Data furnished by Agricultural Research 


Service. 


INTERIOR IOWA, S. MINN. 


Receipts of hogs and sheep at in- 
terior markets compared, as reported 
by the USDA: 





Hogs Sheep 
December 1956 ............. 1,630,500 131,100 
November 1956 ............. 1,881,000. 131,500 
December 1955 .. ooo ee 2,194,500 144,600 
pC ane e 17,676,900 1,439,400 


Wear WSS 2 nc ccc cs cers 17,336,000 1,604,100 

















6 = INSURE LASTING MEAT COLOR 
AND FRESHNESS WITH 


Seasolin 


COLOR, FLAVOR & FRESHNESS RETAINER 


2.65p- 808 
2.80b-18.058 


Y 2, 1957 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FLORENCE, S.C. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
FULTON, KY. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
JONESBORO, ARK. 








Call on "K-M" today! 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


When you hire someone 
to spend your money ... the 
BEST is none too good! 


LAFAYETTE, IND. PAYNE, OHIO 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D. 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 








SERVICE 


KENNETT- MURRAY 


Livestock BuYInNS 



























PACKERS' 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by pack- 
ers at principal centers for the 
week ended Saturday, January 26. 
1957, as reported to The National 
Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 12,237 hogs; 
13,060 hogs; and Others, 
hogs. 
Totals: 25,994 cattle, 873 calves, 
44.858 hogs and 6,445 sheep. 


Shippers, 
19,561 





OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 7,392 5,993 2,929 
Cudahy ... 4,303 5,900 1,864 
See 5,665 6,167 2.488 
Wilson 8.427 4,427 2,391 
Am. Stores 619 a Svs 
Cornhusker. 1,184 
O'Neill ... 870 
RB. &C. . 939 
Neb. Beef 922 
ae seeps 257 
Om 854 
Rothschild. 1,219 
Ea .274 
Kingan 1,109 
Omaha 712 pec 
Union .... 1,118 ae 
Others ... 373 6,898 
Totals ..32,237 29,385 9.672 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour. 3,719 679 1,884 2,168 
Swift 4,506 783 3,660 1: 668 
Wilson . 1,536 2.987 


Butchers 6.564 118 965 178 
Others.. 1.856 ... 927 200 


Totals.18,181 1,580 10,423 4,214 


E. ST, LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 








Armour. 3,335 596 10,067 2,047 

Swift .. 4,096 1,019 13,793 3,207 

Hunter . 1,125 «+. 9,316 oon 
en. ass. wes 2,296 
Krey 4,430 

Totals. 8,556 1,615 39,902 5,254 

8T. JOSEPH 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Swift .. 3,447 429 9.557 5.468 

Armour. 4,610 269 3.326 2,117 

Other.. 4,864 296 2,365 946 





Totals*12,921 994 15,248 ‘8.5: 531 

*Do not include 449 cattle, 332 
calves, 5,005 hogs and 2,031 sheep 
direct to packers. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 4,582 - 6,088 2,024 
8.0. Dr. 

Beef . 4,109 bee ~ wy 
Swift .. 3,605 -.. 8,898 2,660 
— 1,101 Tm oae ‘oe 
Others... 6,943 «+. 17,606 1,507 





Totals .20,340 - 27,542 6,191 








WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Gotehy. 1, ee 404 1,623 _ 
Sunflower. + Kaw ees : : 
Dold 102 See 417 ave 
Excel :: 753 $ a gen 
Kansas. 699 Kaa 
Armour. 46 1,431 
Swift ales ee 742 
Others... 727 ‘ 170 205 
Totals. 4,187 434 2,210 2.378 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour.. 1,485 137 632 585 
Wilson . 2,154 261 : 017 1,530 
Others... 2,536 __ 248 1,298 re 











Totals* 6,175 ~ 641 2,947 2,115 

*Do not include 1,141 cattle, 233 
calves, 7,678 hogs and 5,712 sheep 
direct. to packers. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour.. 81 16 66 
Cudahy. 35 81 
Swift .. 173 "39 sida 
Wilson . 285 ves 

Atlas .. 850 : 

Ideal .. 638 . . 
Commer’ 623 ps a 
United . 569 2 337 


Gr. West. 537 ° 
Survall . 474 ae 
Others.. 3,490 640 


Totals. 


1,136 


1,620 


7.705 697 











DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 1,217 -.. 6,506 
Swift .. 1,782 1083 3.165 6,964 
Cudahy.. 739 87 4,329 756 
Wilson . 643 were -.. 3,436 
Others. ..11,929 150 2,616 598 
Totals .16,310 342 10,110 18,260 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


yall 309 
Schlechter 1i7 








Others.. 4,302 7a 1445 “37 
Totals. 4,419 763 14,415 346 
8T. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 5,820 4,760 _ 237 4,297 
Bartusch 1,210 ar ls Ses 
Rifkin . 1,003 30 
Superior 1,981 eae 
Swift .. 5,462 2,529 20. 519 2,978 
Others.. 2,617 4.778 13,399 1,423 
Totals .18,093 12,097 47,155 8,698 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
4,876 


Armour.. 1,341 933 732 
Swift .. 1,245 1, - 1,503 6,182 
Morrell . ‘800 


City 266 2 “99 
Rosenthal 140 8 zal 


Totals. 3,992 2,206 2,334 acme 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASERS 








Week Same 

ended Prey. week 

Jan. 26 week 1956 
Cattle ...179,110 186,652 180,341 
Hogs ..248,149 278,653 324,781 
Sheep . 83,162 95,474 99,801 

CORN BELT DIRECT 

TRADING 

Des Moines, Jan. 30— 


Prices at the tem concen- 
tration yards in Iowa and 
Minnesota were quoted by 
the USDA as follows: 


gilts, U.S. No. 1-3: 
peeepeee $15.35@17.60 


Barrows, 
120-180 Ibs. 


180-240 lbs. ........ 17.30@18.60 

ie i, ee 17.25@18.50 

DIO SOO Ibs, hse ccz 16.50@17.70 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3: 

270-380 Ibs. ........ 16.75@17.60 

330-400 Ibs. ........ 16.25@17.10 


400-550 Ibs. ........ 14.75@16.50 
Corn belt hog receipts 
were reported by the U, S. 
Department of Agriculture 


as follows: 
This Last Last 


week week year 

est. actual actual 
Jan, 24... 41,500 62.000 74.000 
Jan. 25... 16.000 54,000 85.000 
Jan, 26... 16,000 ye 39.000 
Jan. 28... 60,500 63.000 
Jan. 29... 70,000 8500 89.500 
Jan. 30... 55,000 38, 000 =73,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Wednesday, 
Jan. 30 were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ......$20.00@21.00 


Steers, gd. & ch.... 17.50@20.50 
Heifers, choice ..... None quoted 
Heifers, good ...... 17.00@18.50 


Cows, util. & com’l. 10.50@12.50 
Cows, can, & cut.... 9.00@11.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 13.50@16.00 
Bulls, cuter .5..:<. 11.50@13.50 
VEALERS: 
Choice & prime .... 28.00@30.00 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 14.50@19.00 
HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
120/160 libs. ....... 15.00@17.00 
160/180 lbs. ....... 16.50@18.75 
180/200 Ibs. ....... 18.50@19.00 
200/220 Whe. .....0% 18.50@19.00 
220/240 Ibs. 


240/270 NG. « Scdiweas 18.00@18.25 
270/200 ibs. ....... 17.75@18.25 

300/330 GSR a 17.50@18.00 

Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 

180/360 Ibs. ....... 16.75@17.50 

LAMBS: 
Gd. & ch. (wooled). 18.50@21.00 
Gd. & ch. (shorn).. None quoted 











WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the week 
ended ie 26, 1957 (totals compared) was reported by 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 
Sh 

Cattle Calves Hogs Lame 
Boston, New York City Area! .... 14,582 9,121 57,923 48,419 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 9,682 1,205 32,572 3,613 
Cin., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. ..... 19,599 8,384 103,648 15,619 
CI AIOE Siivc so cc tiesce sie née 28,141 8,202 57,026 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? ............ 31,798 3,412 98,496 17,%1 
St. Louis Area? .......ccccesccees 16,781 3,783 79,303 10,428 
Sioux City-So. Dak. Area* ........ 20,051 ‘Sea 53,882 15,5 
Omaha 2... cceccccsccscvccevccccees 38,058 956 65,147 16,74 
DT Seer Oe Rat oe 18,077 2,610 27,723 11,081 
Iowa-So. Minnesota’ .............. 32,917 16,229 232,374 40,508 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

Sn, ECT COP EEE ET OP CRT ET 11,046 6,438 47,664 NA 
Georgia-Alabama Area® .......... 6,259 2,482 34,192 NZ 
St. Jo’ph, Wichita, Okla. City.... 20,876 3,629 39,817 16,308 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio... 16,546 7,045 21,671 14,19 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City... 18,140 891 16,424 26,963 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas’.... 27,297 3,495 31,628 28,413 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ....... 7,167 372 1,463 4,764 

Rb ye OF ry 336,017 108,969 1,014,120 279,247 

Totals same week 1956 ......... 319,988 96,586 1,146,956 228,74 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. Includes St. Paul, §%, 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis, 
3Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Loui 
Mo. ‘Includes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, 
S. Dak. ‘Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Ly 
Austin, Minn. *Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., ang 
Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. TIuelude 
Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended January 19, compared 
with the same time 1956 was reported to the National 
Provisioner by the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 





GOOD VEAL 
STBERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 

UP to Good and Grade B' Good 

Stockyards 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handywi 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 «1 

Toronto ..... $19.50 $18.49 $27.70 $27.60 $30.50 $22.10 $23.00 $21.67 
Montreal ... .... 17.70 §26.10 26.25 30.50 22.20 18.00 16. 
Winnipeg . 17.67 17.49 26.06 26.26 28. 19.50 19.54 18.22 
Calgary - 17.29 «16.69 18.18 17.74 26.15 18.79 18.11 175 
Edmonton 17.00 16.00 21.50 .00 26.80 19.40 19.40 17.4 
Lethbridge 17.10 17.25 17.00 16.25 25.95 18.57 18.55 176 
Pr. Albert .. 16.50 16.30 21.00 22.60 26.50 18.00 17.25 vies 
Moose Jaw.. 16.35 16.15 17.00 as 26.50 18.00 aewe a 
Saskatoon .. 17.00 16.25 23.00 21.00 26.50 18.00 15.85 
Regina 16.70 16.50 21.50 20.00 26.50 18.00 saa 
Vancouver tthe 17.10 23.40 17.65 aoe Lane 17.50 





*Canadian Government quality premium not included. 


SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant stock- 
yards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, 
Georgia; Dothan, Alabama and Jacksonville, Florida dur- 
ing week ended January 25: 





Cattle Calves by 
Week ended January 25 ............ 3,169 867 8,688 
Week previous (five days) .......... 3,376 956 A ‘O12 
Corresponding week last year ........ 2,392 938 19,174 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Wednesday, Jan. 
30 were as follows: 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Wednesday, Jan. 
30 were as follows: 





CATTLE: ae CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch....$17.00@ Steers, prime ...... $23.00@24.00 
Steers, stand. ...... 14, Soais, 3 Steers, choice ...... 19.00@23.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 16.00@19.00 Steers, good ....... 17.00@19.00 
Cows, util, & com’l. 11.00@13.50 Heifers, prime .... None quoted 
Cows, can. & cut.... 9.00@11.25 Heifers, choice ..... None q 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 14.00@15.00 Cows, util. & com’l. 10.75@12.50 

7BALERS: Cows, can. & cut.... 9.50@10.7%5 

V ¥ < Bulls, cut. & com’l. 11,00@15.00 
Good & choice ...... 19.00@23.00 Bulls, good (beef).. None quoted 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 15.50@18.00 HOGS, U.S, No. 1-3: 

HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 180/200 lbs. ....... 18.50@19.00 
180/200 Ibs. ....... 18.25@18.75 200/220 Ibs. ....... 18.50@19.00 
200/220 Ibs. ....... 18.50@19.00 220/240 Ibs. ....... 18.50@19.00 
220/240 Ibs. .....+- 18.50@19.00 re 7 Se Sass: 18.00@18.50 
te eee 18.25@18.75 270/300 Ibs. ....... 17.50@18.00 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, Sows, B.S. } 1-3 

270/360 Ibs. ...... 17.25@17.75 FO. 5 a diary Steed 17.00@17.50 

LAMBS: LAMBS: 

Goed & choice ..... 19.50@20.50 Good & ch. (wooled) 18.50@20.00 
Gd. & pr. (shorn)... 18.50@19.00 Good & ch. (shorn). 18.25@19.00 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended 
Jan. 26, 1957, compared: 


CATTLE 


Prey. 
Week 
29,650 
22,610 
34,486 
10,953 
14,282 
14,120 
5,919 


12,912 13,591 


Chicagot ... 25.994 
Kan, Cityt. 19, 
Omahatt ... 32,364 
B. St. Louist 10.171 
St, Josepht. 13,171 
Sioux City. 
Wichita*t 

New York & 
Jer. City?. 13.321 
Okla. City*t 
Cineinnati§ a 

ert 

st Pault .. 15,476 17,20 
Milwaukeet. 5,160 5,108 


...177,014 191,223 198,334 


HOG 
‘thieagot ... 31,798 32,246 
Kan, Cityt. 10.423 
Omaha*t ... 43,508 
E. St. Louist 39.902 
§t. Josepht. 17,888 
Sioux Cityt. 13.725 
og 7,790 
vew York & 
Thee. City+. 57,923 
Okla. City*t 10.625 
Cincinnati§. 13.402 
Denvert 9,109 
St, Pault .. 33.756 44,198 
Milwaukeet. 3,990 4,674 


_. 293,839 348,853 381,221 


3 
= 
a 
P) 
x} 
x) 








Totals 


31,999 
11,899 


60,131 
13,867 
12,532 
15.440 


62,843 
20.532 
15.500 
20.357 
BA S49 

6.021 








Totals 


Chicagot ... 6.355 
Kan. Cityt. 
Omaha*t ... 
E. St. Louist 
St, Josenht. 
Sionx Cityt. 
Wichita*t 

New York & 


5.254 6.049 
8.035 
2,813 2 
2.173 2,996 3.037 
Jer, Cityt. 48.419 44,963 49,632 
Okla. Citv*t 7.827 3.579 5.507 
Cineinnati§. 351 268 350 
Denvert . 15.260 18.527 
St. Pault .. 7.275 8.889 
Milwaukeet. 1.596 1,882 


_..124,697 131,419 141,757 








Totals 


*(attle and calves. 
+Federally inspected 
including directs. 

tSteckyards sales for local 
slaughter. §Stockyards receipts for 
local slaughter, including directs. 


CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter of 


slaughter. 











livestock in Canada for 
week ended Jan, 19: 
CATTLE 
Week Same 
ended week 
Jan. 19 1956 
Western Canada... 19,054 18,665 
Rastern Canada.. 19,162 19,177 
Totals ....... , 88,216 «37,842 
HOGS 
Western Canada.. 57,245 59,608 
Eastern Canada.. 42,756 63,347 
Totals ........ 100,001 122,955 
All hog carcasses 
graded... oi. 0 108,241 131,559 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 4,198 4,493 
Eastern Canada.. 3,939 5,388 
Totals ........ ~ 8,187 9,881 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st., 
New York market for week 
ended Jan. 26: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
‘lable .. 122 ve eee 
Total (incl. 

fireets) .3,808 781 32,384 13,019 


Prev, wk.: 

Salable 106 12 
Total (incl. 
directs) 2,670 


8 " 


745 21,350 12,645 
uanginding hogs at 31st St. 


Choice & prime .... 
Good 


21.50 only 
& choice 


None quoted 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
eago Union Stockyards for eurrent 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Jan, 24.. 8,296 i 
Jan, 25.. 1.601 134 6,214 738 
Jan, 26.. 111 20 908 59 
Jan, 28..27,671 294 10,072 5,289 
Jan, 29.. 6.000 300 11,000 


.. 6, 4.200 
Jan. 30..15.000 400 12.500 4.700 
*WkE. so 
wit ...48,671 994 38,572 14,199 
ago ..47.410 840 35,612 9.165 
Yr. ago.42,252 1,698 40,306 10,557 
« yrs, 
ago ..83,662 1,268 41,582 13,476 


*Including 585 cattle, 4.981 hogs 
and 1,559 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 
Jan, 24.. 2.000 ... 8,000 1,500 
Jan, 25.. 2,024 1,042 430 
Jan, 26.. 244 1,412 SP 
Jan. 28.. 8,210 8,069 1,514 
Tan. 29.. 5,000 2,000 1,000 
qn. 30.. 9,000 1.000 1,000 
. 80 

far ...22,210 6,069 3,514 
Wk. 

ago ..21,84% 128 6.746 2.186 
Yr. ago.16,267 152 7,815 3.256 
2 yrs. 

ago ..12,469 105 5,491 5,298 

JANUARY RECEIPTS 
1957 1956 
CO a 240.792 219.407 
Calva? y...255.2%5 5.377 9.198 
eee 274.484 328.956 
ROOT cc cceses 87.145 66.011 
JANUARY SHIPMENTS 
1957 1956 

2 Sa ae 129.647 101.405 
PR Sc res. 585326 104.194 
BOM ioveue 22.847 31.540 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supvlies of hogs purchased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed., Jan. 30: 


Week Week 

ended ended 

Jan. 30 Jan. 23 

Packers’ purch... 32,419 31,429 
Shippers’ purch... 13,556 12,914 
WOE scocccns 45,975 44,343 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 

Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Jan. 25, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 278,000 445,000 169,000 
Previous 
week 318,000 485,000 200,000 
Same wk. 
1956 288,000 537,000 173,000 
1957 to 
date 1,028,000 1,756,000 631,000 
1956 to 
date 1,173,000 2,522,000 670,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Jan. 24: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Ang... 7,200 1,025 1,700 5 
N. P’tland. 3,150 185 1,265 2,450 
San. Fran... 675 25 800 2,600 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Wed., Jan. 30 were: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch.... 17.50@19.00 
Steers, stand. & gd.. 15.00@17.50 
Steers & heifers ... 18.50@19.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 11.50@13.50 
Cows, can. & cut... 9.00@11.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 14.00@15.00 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... None quoted 

Good & choice ..... 25.00@31.00 

Calves, gd. & ch.... None quoted 
ILOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


180/200 Ibs. ....... 18.25@18.75 
200/220 Ibs. ....... 18.25@18.75 
220/240 Tbe. ....ie. 25@18.75 
240/270 Ibs. ....... None quoted 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 

/300 Ibs. ...... 16.25@16.50 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 

MUNEUES ai <ainces ams 15.75@16.25 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
January 29 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 


Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


U.S. No, 1-3: 
120-140 Ibs. .$16.00-1 


7.25 None qtd. 
17.00-18.25 





Kansas City 


None qtd. 


Omaha 


None qtd. 


St. Paul 


None gtd. 


None qtd. $16.50-17.25 


‘ 

140-160 Ibs.. ‘ None qtd. None qtd. 

160-180 Ibs.. 18.00-19.25 $17.00-18.75 $17.25-18.75 $17.25-18.50 
180-200 Ibs.. 19.00-19.50 18.25-19.25 18.50-19.35 18.25-19.00 
200-220 Ibs.. 19.00-19.50 18.50-19.25 18.75-19.35 18.50-19.25 
220-240 = Ibs.. 18.75-19.50 18.40-19.10 18.75-19.25 18.50-19.25 
240-270 = Ibs.. 18.25-19.00 18.15-18.65 18.50-19.35 18.25-19.00 
270-300 Ibs.. 18.00-18.50 17.65-18.25 18.00-18.75 18.00-18.50 
300-330 Ibs.. None qtd. 17.35-17.85 None qtd. None qtd. 
330-360 Ibs.. None qtd. 17.00-17.50 None qtd. None qtd. 
Medium: 

160-220 Ibs.. 17.00-18.50 16.50-18.00 16.75-18.25 16.75-18.25 
SOWS: 

U.S. No. 1-3: 

180-270 Ibs.. 17.25 only None gtd. None atd. None qtd. 
270-300 =Ibs.. 17.255 0nlv None atd. 17.00-17.25 None atd. 
300-330 Ibs.. 17.25 only Noneatd. 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.50 
320-360 Ibs.. 17.00-17,25 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.50 
360-400 Ibs.. 16.75-17.00 -16.75-17.00 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.50 


400-450 lbs.. 16.50-16.75 16.50-17.00 
450-550 Ibs... 15.75-16.50 16.00-16.75 
Boars & Stags. 

all wts. .. 12.00-13.50 11.00-13.00 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 








STEERS: 
Prime: 

700- 900 Ibs.. None atd. None atd. 
900-1100 lbs.. None atd. None atd. 
1100-1300 Ibs.. None atd. %8.50-26.75 

1300-1500 Ibs.. None qtd. None qtd. 
Choice: . 
700- 900 Ths.. 19.75-22.50 °0.00-22.00 
900-1100 Ths.. 20.00-23.00 290.00-23.50 
1100-1300 Jhs.. 19.75-22.09 19.25-23.50 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 19.50-22.75 19.00-23.00 
Good: 
700- 900 Ibs.. 17.00-19.75 17.50-20.00 
900-1100 Ibs.. 17.00-90.00 17.50-20.00 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 17.00-20.00 17.00-19.50 
Standard. 

all wts. .. 15.00-17.00 14.50-17.00 
Utility. 

all wts. .. 13.00-14.50 19.50-14.50 
HEIFHRS: 
Prime: 
600- 800 Ibs.. None «td None qtd. 
800-1000 Ibs.. None qtd. None qtd. 
Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs.. 20.00-21.00 18.50-21.00 
800-1000 Ibs.. 20.00-21.00 18.25-21.00 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs.. 17.00-19.00 16.50-18.50 
700- 900 Ibs.. 17.00-19.00 16.00-18.50 
Standard, 

all wts. .. 14.00-16.00 14.00-16.50 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 12.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 
COWS: 
Commercial, 

all wts. - 12.50-13.50 12.25-13.25 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 11.50-12.50 11.25-12.25 
Can. & cut., 

all wts. 8.50-11.50 9.50-11.50 
RULLS (Yris. Excl.). All Weights: 
ROE © 9s wralcicts None atd. None atd. 
Commercial . 14.00-15.00 15.00-16.25 
THES sc cvs 14.00-15.09 14.00-15.00 
Cutter ..... 10.00-13.50 11.00-13.50 


VEALERS, All Weichts: 
Ch. & pr.... 26.00-32.00 
Stand. & egd.. 15.00-26.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Ch. & pr.... None qtd. 
Stand. & gd.. None qtd. 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 

LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 
Ch. & pr.... 20.50-21.00 20.25-21.25 
Gd. & ch.... 19.50-20.50 19.00-20.25 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 
Ch. & pr.... None qtd. 19.50 only 
Gd. & ch.... 18.50-19.35 None qtd. 
EWES (Shorn): 
Gd. & ch.... 
Cull & util... 


27.00-29.00 
20.00-25.00 


16.00-19.0 
12.00-16.00 


5.00- 6.00 7.50- 9.50 
4.00- 5.00 5.50- 7.00 


16.50-16.75 
16.25-16.75 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None gtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None atd. 

19.00-21.50 
18.50-21.50 
None qtd. 

17.25-19.50 
17.25-19.50 
17.00-19.00 
15.00-16.50 


13.50-15.00 
None atd, 
None qtd. 


18.50-21.00 
18.60-21.00 


16.00-18.50 
15.50-18.50 


14.00-15.50 


12.50-14.50 


12.75-13.50 
11.00-12.75 


9.00-11.50 


None atd. 

13.50-14.25 
12.50-13.50 
10.00-12.50 


24.00-26.00 
15.00-20.00 


16.00-18.50 
12.00-16.00 


None qtd. 
19.00-20.25 


18.75-19.50 
17.75-18.75 


5.50- 6.50 
4.50- 5.50 


16.25-17.25 
16.25-17.25 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
22.00-25.00 
21.00-25.00 


19.00-22.00 
18.50-22.00 
18.25-22.00 
17.50-22.00 
None atd. 

16.50-19.00 
16.50-18.50 
14.50-17.00 
12.50-14.50 
None atd. 


19.50-21.25 


18.25-19.75 
17.50-19.50 


16.50-18.95 
16.00-18,.25 


14.00-16.00 


12.00-14.00 


11.75-13.00 
10.75-11.75 


9.50-10.75 


None atd. 

14.00-14.75 
13.00-14.00 
11.00-13.00 


20.00-22.00 
13.00-18.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


19.75-20.25 
19.00-19.75 


18.00-18.75 
17.00-18.00 


7.50- 8.50 
5.00- 7.50 


18.25-19.25 
18.25-19.25 
17.75-19.25 
17.25-18.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


17.00-18.00 


17.00-17.25 
17.00-17,25 
16.75-17.25 
16.75-17.25 
16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
15.00-16.50 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None atd. 

19.00-21.00 
19.00-21.00 
18.50-20.50 
17.00-18.50 
17.00-19.00 
17.00-19.00 
14.00-15.50 


12.00-14.09 


None aqtd. 
None qtd. 


18.00-19.00 
18.00-19.00 


16.00-17.50 
16.00-17.50 


14.00-15.50 


12.00-14.00 


11.50-12.00 
10.50-11.50 


9.00-10.50 


12.50-13.50 
13.50-14.00 
14.50-15.50 
13.00-14.50 


24.00-27.00 
16.00-20.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


5.50- 6.50 
4.00- 5.50 
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- - - and packers agree the best way 
to keep informed is THE PROVISIONER WAY, 
with industry news in the weekly 





PROVISIONER magazine; daily market 
quotations in the DAILY MARKET AND NEWS 


SERVICE; and product information of all 
leading suppliers in the 


PURCHASING 


THE NATIONAL 


Proviscouer 
15 WEST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 10, 


GUIDE. 


ILLINOIS 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$5.00; additional words, 20c each. “Posi- 
tion Wanted,” special rate: minimum 20 
words, $3.50; additional words, 20c each. 


Count address or box numbers as 8 words. 
Headlines, 
ments, 75¢c per line. Displayed, $11.00 per 
inch. Contract rates on request. 


75c extra. Listing advertise- 


Uniess Specifically instructed Otherwise, All Classifie 
Advertisements Will Be inserted Over a Blind Box Number, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCI 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





_ BOSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





SOUTH AMERICA or U.S.A. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST: B.S., completing 
eign contract as development engineer for 
tionally-known research organization. 15 years in 
production, quality control, research and develop- 
ment for major meat packer, 3 years in Brazil. 
Successful supervisory experience. W-36, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


for- 
na- 





PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR: With industrial en- 
gineering background in the meat processing. 
Experienced in beef kill, hog kill, sausage kitchen, 
‘ packaging, layout and methods. Best ability in 
methods and supervision. Will accept $8500. 
Graduate engineer (mechanical), age 44, in good 
health and pleasing personality. W-34, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Il 





BEEF and SALESMANAGER: 25 years’ experi- 
ence: procurement, production, slaughtering, break- 
ing, boning, full line sales, beef, smallistock, 
pork, sausage, yields and costs. W-37, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





CURING FOREMAN: Seeks position in small firm. 
10 years’ experience in artery pumping and sweet 
pickle process, Excellent references. In reply ad- 
vise complete details of position offered. W-22, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED: Smoke-house and curing man de- 
sires connection with reputable eastern packer. 
Have experience in practically all pork operating 
departments. Can furnish references. W-28, E 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., 
New. York 22, N. Y. 





OFFICE MANAGER: 8 years’ experience in de- 
partmental accounting and office management 
with independent packer. Wants to re-locate with 
another independent meat packer. W-24, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Let us help you with your problems in Organiza- 
don, gement, Production, Labor Relations, 
sales and Marketing. 
LEE B. REIFEL & ASSOCIATES 
216 Bank of Wood County Bldg. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Young, aggressive man with 17 years’ diversified 
experience, complete knowledge of operations in 
every department, yields and costs. Sausage pro- 
duction superintendent for years. Selling and 
some livestock buying. Desire chance to prove 
ability to get results. Presently employed as plant 
superintendent. Prefer south or southwest. W-21, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
.. Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALESMANAGER anud BEEF SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: 26 years’ experience, procurement, slaugh- 
tering, boning, breaking, sales, beef, pork, sausage 
and prepackaged items, canned meats etc. Know 
yields, costs and finance. W-25, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Tl. 





LINES 
WANTED: For Pacific coast and Arizona Can 
meats, imported and domestic. Also sausage sup- 
plies, casings, spices, binders, ete. W-16, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 


CREDIT MAN 
EXPERIENCED: With thorough 
wholesale meat busi , Office manag 
organization. Only the best references and record 
will be considered. 
TURNER & GEE 
P. 0. Box 100 Orlando, Florida 





knowledge of 
t an 





THE 





DRY SAUSAGE MAN 
MAN WANTED: Who is capable of 
making full line of products. All replies 
strictly confidential. Write to 
Box W-3, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. F 





HEAD COST ACCOUNTANT 


Familiar with B.A.I. Packinghouse accounting 
and yields. We have several small packinghouses ~ 
and branch houses throughout United States and 
still growing fast. This requires top-flight 
countant with wide experience. Salary high enough 
to attract the best. Replies strictly confidential 
State education, record of employment and pet 
sonal background. Box W-27, THE NATION 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, I 





PACKAGING ENGINEER 
Experienced in all phases of high speed wrapping” 
equipment, layouts and methods. Excellent ; 
portunity to qualified person for advancement with — 
large packaging firm. Salary open. 

‘W-28, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER  — 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Tl. 





BEEF BONING FOREMAN : 
Progressive mid-western packer offers unusual 
opportunity to experienced working foreman for 
beef boning department. Send details of Eo 
ence to Box W-17, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





ENGINEER 
WANTED: For medium \sized packing plant le 
cated in eastern Pennsylvania. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge of refrigeration and general plaut 
maintenance. W-18, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St, Chicago 10, Ml. 
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